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THE APPROACHING DEFEAT 
of Germany finds us still without 
legislation to deal with the problems 
of labor under reconversion and the 
transition to peace. Demanding ac- 
tion by Congress on the long-pend- 
ing Kilgore bill, the A. F. of L. 
served warning of the prospect of 
“economic panic” unless Congress 
gets a move on and makes adequate 
preparations to avert such a condi- 
tion prior to the cessation of fight- 
ing. One of the provisions of the 
Kilgore measure, which also has the 
support of other branches of or- 
ganized labor, would give unemploy- 
ment benefits ranging up to $35 a 
week to discharged war workers un- 
able to find peacetime jobs. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 
affecting jobs are most emphati- 
cally a matter upon which a union 
has the right to be heard, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has ruled 
unanimously in a recent case. While 
maintaining that it is within the 
employer’s province to institute 
labor-saving methods that wipe out 
jobs, the War Labor Board empha- 
sized that the employer must con- 
sult first with the union which rep- 
resents the workers. 


THERE’S SO MUCH WILD 
talk about the wages of labor during 
the war, it would be helpful if all the 
newspapers in the country one fine 
day were to print the actual facts in 
big black headlines. However, since 
there’s no likelihood of that being 
done, we must step into the breach 
as best we can. Average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing were 
$45.56 in April. This average does 
not include deductions for income 
tax, war bonds and social security. 


HLGHLIGHTS 


And since April the number of hours 
worked has declined in thousands of 
plants, and the reduction in hours 
has been accompanied by a reduction 
in earnings. While there are, of 
course, quite a few exceptions here 
and there, the downward trend— 
both in time worked and in pay re- 
ceived—is due to continue. But even 
if earnings stayed at $45.56, can any 
fair-minded person familiar with the 
urban cost of living today call that 
amount of money, less heavy tax and 
other deductions, sufficient to pro- 
vide a decent standard of living for 
a worker and his family? We won- 
der if it ever occurred to any of the 
staunch defenders of the Little Steel 
formula to try supporting them- 
selves, under the conditions of 1944, 
on the average worker’s pay. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 
and Secretary - Treasurer George 
Meany recently gave some pretty 
clear indications of what the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor thinks of 
the appearance in this Hemisphere 
of a Nazi-aping government. Mr. 
Green, aroused by the imprisonment 
by Argentina of Juan Antonio So- 
lari, an articulate democrat and 
fighting friend of free trade union- 
ism, wrote a letter of protest to Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull in 
which the A. F. of L. chief called 
Sefior Solari’s jailing “further evi- 
dence of the dangerous character of 
the régime which is now administer- 
ing the political affairs of Argen- 
tina.” Mr. Meany’s remarks were 
even more searing. He pointed to 
the parallel between the recent ac- 
tions of Argentina and those of Hit- 
ler and the Nazis in their early days. 
A report of Sefior Solari’s release 
reached us just at press-time. 
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Demand Action 


Suppose Germany surrendered to- 
morrow. What would happen? 

Overnight, at least ten million war 
workers would be thrown out of 
their jobs. Contracts would be can- 
celed almost automatically. Fac- 
tories would be shut down. If the 
war against Japan should end soon 
after, the army of unemployed might 
swell to fifty million within a few 
weeks. Returning soldiers, looking 
for a job, would find breadlines on 
the street. 

Isn’t that a sorry state of affairs 
tocontemplate? Isn’t it a serious re- 
flection on the common sense of the 
American people? Can’t they do 
something about it? 

Of course they can! Our country 
has been so intent on the immediate 
job of winning the war that it has 
neglected thus far to prepare for win- 
ning the peace. That’s a natural and 
normal oversight. But it must and 
can be corrected at once. 

The first thing to do is to learn the 
name of your Congressman. The 
next step is to write or wire him— 
and your Senators as well—urging 
them to get busy on reconversion 
legislation — more specifically, the 
Kilgore bill. 

These lawmakers of ours seem to 
have something -else on their minds 
just now—something that seems so 
important to them that they are for- 
getting their jobs because of it. This 
preoccupation centers about what 
will happen in November. They are 
anxious to get reelected. 

Let us remind these Congressmen 
that one way to assure not getting 
reelected is neglecting the job the 
American people pay them to do— 
the job of adopting legislation needed 
lor the nation’s welfare. 

Philip Pearl. 
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PTERANS, UNIONS, JOBS 


MSec LABOR FIGHTS FOR THE 
SERVICEMAN in the FEDERATIONIST 
= March and LABOR BACKS THE 
MROYS in the Feperationist for April.] 


"AN UNDERSTANDING in- 
Wa volving postwar relations be- 
tween organized labor and 
werans has been reached by repre- 
mitatives of the American Federa- 


ion of Labor and representatives of . 


he Veterans of Foreign Wars after 
Miseries of conferences. The Con- 
ess of Industrial Organizations 
iso participated. 
The A. F. of L. was represented in 
fe discussions with the V.F.W. by 
feretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
cond Vice-President Matthew 
Woll and Robert J. Watt, interna- 
@nal representative. 
HAgreement was reached on a 
policy under which organized labor 
Wil grant civilian job seniority to 
war veterans and give them better 
than an even break in. joining unions 
and getting jobs after the war ends. 
Since the American Federation of 
Labor cannot bind its affiliates, the 
various points in the understanding 
are to be considered by the various 
national and international unions as 
recommendations to them, and it will 
be up to each organization to deter- 
mine for itself whether it will fol- 
i low the recommendations. However, 
many A. F. of L. unions have al- 
teady gone much farther than the 
tms of the agreement. Thus, where 
the accord provides that the initia- 
tion fee charged a veteran upon 
entering a union shall not exceed 
that which prevailed on January 1, 
1940, a number of A. F. of L. af- 
filiates, including some of the largest 
have completely waived payment of 
initiation fees by veterans. 
Announcement of the agreement 
between labor and 
S@which with a membership of more 
M@than 600,000 is the second largest 


egveterans’ organization in the coun- 
ety, was made by Carl J. Schoen- 
Veinger 
Semander-in-chief. 


of Detroit, V.F.W. com- 
Mr. Schoeninger 
said that he was “gratified by the 
operative spirit” manifested by 
bor’s representatives and expressed 
me conviction that “a great forward 
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the V.F.W.,-. 


step in relations between labor and 
veterans has been taken.” 

The V.F.W.’s release said: 

“The following principles and rec- 
ommendations have been agreed to 
by all concerned: 

“Point 1. It is agreed that as a 
fundamental, basic principle, all per- 
sons who have served honorably in 
the armed forces of the United 
States during a recognized war, cam- 
paign or expedition should consti- 
tute a citizenry to whom the nation 
owes consideration by reason of such 
service. 

“Point 2. It is agreed that the 
right of labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively has been accepted 
by the people of the United States 
and so written into the federal 
statutes. 

“Point 3. It is agreed that prefer- 
ence to veterans in federal, state and 
local employment has been generally 
accepted by the people of the United 
States and, to a large extent, writ- 
ten into law. It is acknowledged 
that veteran preference laws are be- 
ing continually strengthened and ex- 
panded. 

“Point 4. It is agreed that honora- 
bly discharged veterans of all wars, 
campaigns and expeditions who have 
acquired or may acquire reasonable 
skill, either by military or naval 
service, vocational or educational 
training, or on-the-job training, to 
satisfactorily perform services within 


any business or industry that recog- 
nizes labor organization by contract 
should be entitled to full membership 
in such union, at a cost not to exceed 
the admission fee charged by such 
union prior to January 1, 1940, and 
that the dues shall be no higher than 
those of all of the members doing 
the same work. 

“Point 5. It is agreed that in local 
unions where work assignment is 
based on seniority a formula be 
adopted whereby the veteran will be 
credited with seniority rights based 
on length of military or naval serv- 
ice. It is recommended that the 
seniority formula be adopted on a 
basis of not less than one month of 
seniority rights for each month of 
military service. In no such case 
shall seniority rights be established 
prior to September 1, 1940. 

“Point 6. It is agreed that any 
veteran with prior employment 
rights who has been disabled by 
reason of military or naval service 
shall not lose his right to employ- 
ment. If the veteran has acquired 
physical limitations, by reason of his 
military or naval service, which make 
it impossible for him to fulfill his 
former job, he should be given an- 
other job which he is able to per- 
form, at the prevailing wages for 
the job he receives. 

“Point 7. It is agreed that the wel 
ware of the nation’s veterans is ulti- 
mately dependent upon the well- 
being of the whole of the community 
of the country.” 





Many unions have already announced that they will welcome the 
men who are now fighting so bravely in every theater of war 











MR. WOLL 


HILE predictions are haz- 

ardous, it does seem likely, 

on the basis of recent de- 
velopments on the fighting fronts 
and within Germany itself, that au- 
tumn will see the European war at 
an end. This may not occur, of 
course, but there are many signs that 
it is well within the realm of possi- 
bility. 

Thus within the next few short 
months we have a double, simul- 
taneous responsibility—to make an 
all-out effort. to win the war and to 
make an all-out effort to establish 
policies for the prevention of eco- 
nomic chaos in the transition from 
war to peace, 

There are two cushions which will 
ease the shock of transition. One 
is that the war with Japan will con- 
tinue after the Nazis surrender, 
making it necessary to keep up a 
large amount of war production. 
The other is the great demand for 
our products of industry and agri- 
culture from devastated Europe. 

A third cushion has been men- 
tioned often and loudly. It is the 
alleged savings of workers and 
their pent-up demands for consumer 
goods which they have been unable 
to buy during the war. 

We would heartily agree that there 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Postwar Planning Committee 


is enormous pent-up demand. There 
always has been. People have wanted 
many things they were unable to buy. 
Either the goods were priced too 
high or wages were too low for the 
pent-up consumer demand to find an 
outlet, or industry to find a market. 

Wages before the war were so 
low that half the wages paid were 
below the level required to support 
a family in health and decency. 
They were below the subsistence 
level. Approximately half of the 
families in the United States re- 
quired two persons working in the 
family to bring in enough money to 
support a decent level of living. 
There were 56,000,000 workers in 
30,000,000 families, and 9,000,000 
looking for jobs. Millions of Ameri- 
can families have learned during the 
war what it means to have a more 
decent standard of living. But with 
the high cost of living and high 
taxes, millions are still at the sub- 
sistence level, and have been unable 
to save. It seems unrealistic to us 
to count on savings of workers to 
support the industrial market in the 
transition period. 

People spend freely out of earn- 
ings, not savings. They spend out 
of savings—except for the minimum 
requirements of subsistence—only 
when they are earning and feel the 
security of a reasonable chance of 
continuing to earn. Otherwise their 
common sense would tell them to 
regard their savings as security or 
insurance for the future until they 
can again earn their livings. 

No industry would consider spend- 
ing its reserve funds for expansion 
unless it saw a reasonable chance 
for survival and earnings. The same 
thing is true of workers. They, too, 
would be unrealistic if they spent 
their reserve funds, or savings, for 
their expansion in the possession of 
cars, radios, washing machines or 
whatever their pent-up demand 
might be, unless they saw a reason- 


. able chance for survival and earn. 
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ings. 

Workers are looking ahead as cut. 
backs occur and unemployment sets 
in with the war approaching the end 
What they feel is the stark fear oj 
want. They see the high cost of 
living staying high or going higher, 
They see at the same time their own 
wages cut by almost a quarter a 
overtime hours are reduced to nor- 
mal and they no longer receive pay 
for the extra time. Even worse, 
they see unemployment ahead, a time 
when they are no longer wanted. 

During the war millions of work 
ers have been “upgraded.” In other 
words, for the first time in their 
lives they have been given an oppor. 
tunity to get training in skills which 
have given them more satisfaction i 
feeling they amounted to something 
in competition with their fellow 
workers, and more earnings witl 
which to have a better standard d 
living. 


Downgrading Will Rankle 


Now what they see ahead is thd 
they will have to be downgraded, i 
they wish to survive. They will fed 
a sense of injustice, of being de 
graded, at having to take jobs whic 
are below the standard at which they 
are capable of producing if the 
were only the opportunity to do si 
The workers know innately that ij 
is bad for their morale and for thei 
self-respect to be deprived of an op 
portunity to live and earn like othe 
self-respecting members of the cont 
munity. What they want is a chanct 

The productivity of workers has 
increased during the war at such? 
rate that it can well be consideref 
a miracle. In some industries the 
productivity has increased by % 
much as 300 per cent. 

A good deal of the increase 
been due to technological improve 
ments and improved efficiency of op 
eration. But a very large part of 
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increased productivity has been due 
to the workers themselves. They 
have gladly seized the opportunity to 
increase their skills, and to show 
what that opportunity has meant in 
performing what the world regards 
as a miracle of production. 
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Catt-@ At the same time that we have 

performed this miracle of war pro- 
S Cl Guction, we have actually produced 
t sets; much in consumer goods as we 
end did in 1940. But, since half of the 
“at Ol workers in the country are either in 
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the armed services or in direct war 
production, we have produced these 
consumer goods with only half of 
the workers. It is a record of which 
we may well be proud. 

This extraordinary achievement 
fof production, however, has been 
largely for destruction, not consump- 
tion. We have thrown away or de- 
sroyed half of what we have pro- 
duced. Can we produce as much 
when we want to consume what we 
produce? Will there be sufficient 
employment at adequate wages to 
support the market for what we are 
capable of producing? 

We have made such strides in 
technological improvements, in effi- 
ciency of management and in pro- 
ductivity of labor that we need far 
fewer workers to produce what we 
did in 1940. This is true of both 
industry and agriculture. 

At the present time we have prob- 
ably five or six million excess work- 
ers—that is, older people, women 
who ordinarily would be ~working at 
home and youngsters who would 
normally be in school. Not all of 
these excess workers will leave the 
labor market in the next two or 
three years. Many of the youngsters 
will have grown up to ages when 
they would normally be working. 
Many of the women will want to 
earn a living or will be forced to do 
so because of the loss or disable- 
ment of the chief breadwinner of the 
family. 

The probabilities are, however, 
that some 70 to 75 per cent of the 
excess workers will retire from the 
labor market. The remaining ones, 
added to the normal net increase of 
500,000 a year entering the labor 
market, and those already in the 
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labor force, will mean some ‘three 
years from now a total labor force 
of about 62,500,000 persons. 

If the economic climate of this 
country and the world is made suffi- 
ciently favorable through planning 
to permit expansion of industry, 
present estimates show that there 
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jobs than in 1940, it means only 
50,000,000 civilian jobs for a labor 
force of 62,500,000 workers. If we 
have 2,500,000 men and women 
serving in the armed forces, we shall 
still ,have 10,000,000 unemployed. 
So many unemployed will constitute 
a grave danger in restlessness, dis- 


As war production’s end draws ever nearer, the 
worker thinks—and worries—about the future | 





may be .about 2,000,000 more jobs 
than there were in 1940. This 
means more expansion of production 
than may appear because of the fac- 
tors previously mentioned of tech- 
nological improvements, greater 
efficiency of management and in- 
creased productivity of labor. 


But even with 2,000,000 more 


satisfaction, a drain on private and 
public funds, and in precipitating a 
downward spiral of depression. 
Policies to be established by gov- 
ernment, industry and labor must 
be so integrated as to prevent such 
unemployment and such danger to 
the economy. The same problem is 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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INCE the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in July, 1937, 
the workers of China have 

united in the common struggle 
against the Japanese. Having 
learned that only by joint action can 
our strength be made great, we have 
undertaken to weld ourselves into 
a united front, laying aside differ- 
ences in party preferences or in re- 
ligion and overcoming ancient re- 
gional prejudices. 

In March, 1938, when the war 
capital was moved from Nanking 
to Hankow, the Chinese Assocation 
of Labor, which had already be- 
come the powerful federation of all 
organized workers, including unions 
of railway workers, postmen, me- 
chanics, tobacco workers, miners and 
wharf coolies, undertook to mobilize 
the labor class throughout the land 
to resist the enemy to the bitter end. 

The Association of Labor decided 
to withdraw as many of the skilled 
workers as possible from the occu- 
pied areas into Free China, so that 
they might give of their best to war 
production for the defense of the 
country. Some of these workers 
were unable to leave occupied terri- 
tory. These converted their organi- 
zations into secret units. Their mis- 
sion was—and is—to destroy the 
enemy’s factories and, in general, to 
frustrate all the economic plans 
which the enemy may adopt. 

As the Japanese policy in Occu- 
pied China is “to explode the war in 
support of the war,” it is the main 
object of the workers in these secret 
units behind the enemy’s lines to do 
everything they can to prevent the 
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By CHU HSUEH-FAN , President, Chinese Association of Labor 


policy of the invader from achieving 
success. This is rather difficult and 
dangerous. The Japanese as well 
as the traitors are merciless in their 
treatment of captured patriots. 

Still remembered is the Shanghai 
electrical worker named Chow Phi- 
tong who in 1939 set fire to an im- 
portant Japanese steel factory. It 
burned to the ground. Unfortu- 
nately, Chow was subsequently ap- 
prehended by the Japanese. They 
chopped off all his fingers and later 
they put him to death. 


BY WIRELESS 
FROM CHUNGKING 


Then there was the printer named 
Chang. He had killed three of the 
hated traitors. But the enemy finally 
caught him, They electrocuted him. 

Two patriotic postmen were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison on 
charges of delivering news and pam- 
phlets distasteful to the Japs. Sus- 
pecting that the captives might know 
the location of a secret radio station, 
the Japs demanded that they reveal 
this information and tortured them 
most cruelly when they refused. The 
brave men suffered in silence until 
they were totally disabled. 

In all the industrial centers of the 
occupied zone, such as Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Canton and other cities, 
thousands of unknown heroes have 
been maimed or slain by the Japa- 
nese as punishment for patriotic 
deeds carried out against the cruel 
aggressor. 





The railway workers in the occu- 
pied area have done most effective: 
sabotage, ripping up miles of trac 
and communication lines and d 


stroying many bridges. In an effor 
to counteract these crippling blow 
to their stolen railway system, the 
Japs dug great ditches alongside the 


track beds, hoping that these would’ 


serve to keep the “bandits” at a dis- 
tance ; but this device did not prove 
particularly effective. With great 
regularity Japanese troop and sup- 
ply trains have plunged into the 
moats that were intended to serve 
as protection, not as graves. 

In a general sort of way, the rest 
of the world already knows a little 
about the amazing removal of Chi- 
nese factories over great distances 
and difficult terrain from the occv- 
pied zone into Free China. The 
whole story will have to wait for 
the end of the war. However, much 
can be told even now. 

The migration began soon after 
the withdrawal of Chinese forces 
from Shanghai. Tools and ma 
chinery were hoisted on to the shoul- 
ders and backs of factory workers 
and of their wives and children, and 
then they started for the faraway 
provinces of Free China. 

At times they had the assistance 
of transportation, but this, when 
available, was almost always of the 
most primitive kind. Occasionally 
they had wagons, but when they did 
they had to draw them themselves. 
Sometimes they had the use of 
wheelbarrows, sometimes sampans. 
Often they were compelled to trudge 
along barefoot. 
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Chinese News Service 


In the Ming Sung shipyard at 
Chungking, workers employ the 
most primitive of drills. At 
right—Printing plant hidden in 
acave. Bottom—Girls who work 
for the China Worsted Company 
at lunch in company mess hall. 


They took their lives in their 
hands when they attempted to break 
through the closely guarded “block 


lines” established by the enemy, but 
they were happy to run this risk. 
For they were determined to reach 
free soil. 

These heroic migrants climbed 
steep mountain ranges, passed 
through wild forests, crossed turbu- 
lent streams. Many of them fell 
along the way, victims of starvation 
and the rigors of the trek. But the 
others marched on, driven forward 
by their burning desire to serve their 
country in its hour of need. 

An outstanding feat was that of 
a Chinese seaman named Lee Pao- 
king. After the fall of Hong Kong, 
Lee escaped to India. From there he 
mounted the Himalayas, coming 
down to the plateau of Tibet. Then, 
on foot, he set out for Chungking. 
This simple, indomitable Chinese 
reached the capital after having 
traveled 3,520 miles in 388 days. 
And he did not come alone. He 
brought with him 150 Australian 
Merino sheep, which he delivered 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Another example of the grit of 
Chinese laborers and farmers was 
provided by the recent construction 
of the landing fields used by the 
Superfortresses. 

The sites for the fields were chosen 
last November. There were no mod- 
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ern machines to do the job. It had 
to be done by men—unaided. 

Almost half a million Chinese built 
those huge fields. They worked 
seven days a week, from dawn to 
dark. They collected big rocks, then 
they slowly pounded them into small 
stones and afterward they spread 
these stones over the fields. 

A battered old steamroller turned 
up. The workers packed the roller 
with tons of iron and rock. Then 150 
of them hitched themselves to the 
roller and pulled it slowly up and 
down the field. 

Our wartime labor policy in China 
has been to speed up production 
in free territory and to slow it down 
in the Jap-held areas. Chinese labor 
adopted a no-strike pledge when the 
war broke (Continued on Page 32) 





r i VHE HISTORY of the textile 
industry in America begins 
with the establishment of the 

Slater mill at Pawtucket, Rhode 

Island, in 1793. 

As the exportation from England 
of all machines, models and plans 
had been prohibited, it was very dif- 
ficult up to this time for American 
manufacturers to get a foothold. It 
was necessary either to smuggle in 
the machine or else import skilled 
craftsmen who could reproduce them 
from memory. 

Samuel Slater had worked in 
Arkwright’s mill in England, and 
besides his knowledge of machinery 
he was acquainted with the princi- 
ples of factory organization. Emi- 
grating to this country in 1789, he 
constructed from memory a complete 
set of cotton spinning machinery, an 
event which signalized the beginning 
of the factory system in this coun- 
try. This venture was successful 
from the start and led to the estab- 
lishment of many other mills in New 
England, where water power was 
available. 

A still further impetus was given 
the industry by the introduction of 
the power loom in 1814 by Francis 
Lowell. In his mill at Waltham he 
was the first to combine the various 
processes of spinning and weaving 
under’ one roof; for this reason it 
has been called “the first complete 
factory in the world.” 

Prior to this time, the worker in 
the mills worked directly for the man 
who employed him, and quite often 
you would find the employer and the 
worker sweating side by side, pro- 
ducing the meager yards of cloth 
each day. This is a contrast with 
conditions existing today where a 
worker in a textile mill never meets 
the man who pays him. 

The manufacture of woolens origi- 
nated later in- America than that of 
cotton, and had a less prosperous 
history. The more complex proc- 
esses required more experienced op- 
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eratives, not only to make cloth but 
also to dye and finish it. Therefore, 
it took longer to perfect automatic 
machinery and did not afford so 
large a field for unskilled labor and 
the use of power. Nevertheless, by 
1815 there were 50,000 workers in 
this branch of the textile industry. 

Silk was the next textile to take 
root in America. The first success- 
ful manufacturers were the Cheney 
brothers, who opened a mill in Con- 
necticut in 1838. During the last 
generation silk has progressed more 
rapidly than other textiles—due 
largely to the expansion of the ready- 
to-wear clothing industry. 

The latest textile to come into the 
picture is rayon. This, the first syn- 
thetic textile—lustrous, gleaming 
and radiant with light—-was ridi- 
culed when it first appeared, but has 
since won wide acceptance. The 
word “rayon,” adopted only a few 
years ago to designate the product 
formerly known as artificial silk, 
now has its niche in the dictionary. 
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By ANTHONY VALENTE 


President, United Textile Workers of America 
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The production of rayon through. 
out the world, and more especially 
in the United States, Italy and, to 
a lesser degree, Japan, has been phe- 
nomenal. The demand for it in s 
many different lines of the textile 
and other industries has brought 
about a condition of stability and 
quality in its production rarely ob- 
tained in so short a period of time 
in any industry of its present pro- 
portions. 

In 1913 the world production of 
rayon was 29,000,000 pounds. By 
1927 it had reached 269,000,000 
pounds. In this tremendous growth 
the United States has been the 
leader both in quantity and quality, 
and today is the largest producer and 
consumer of rayon in the world. 

Rapid as has been the increase in 
demand for rayon throughout the 
world, there is no sign of any lessen- 
ing in this ever-increasing demand, 
as clearly evidenced by the new 
factories under construction and 
consideration. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween the textile industry of the 
early era and today. The identity 
of the craftsman, with a few excep- 
tions, has almost completely van- 
ished. 

Aside from the wool sorting, 
spinning, dressing, mending and 
weaving, most of the operations are 
performed by unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers. Mule spinning, one 
of the most skilled operations, has 
been replaced by the spinning frame, 
which is operated by a girl operator. 
One such girl can produce the same 
amount of work turned out by sev- 
eral mule spinners. 

At the Atlanta cotton exposition 
of 1881 two carders, two spinners 
and one weaver produced eight yards 
of coarse cloth in a day of ten hours; 
today, in a modern factory, the same 
number of persons can produce more 
than a thousand yards. In the early 
days textile processes were distrib- 
uted entirely among carders, spin- 
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ners and weavers. Today, in a 
modern mill, there are close to two 
hundred separate jobs or occupa- 
tions. 

Organization among textile work- 
ers dates back to the early days of 
the industrial system. The first 
labor organizations were merely lo- 
cal affairs which were created to deal 
with a specific grievance. When 
that was settled the union either dis- 
integrated or lapsed into a general 
reform or political association. 

Such associations as persisted in 
strictly trade union activities came 
within the scope of the conspiracy 
laws. An instance of this occurred 
among textile workers as early as 
1832 when a strike broke out among 
the weavers at Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut. The employers brought 
suit for damages against the strike 
leaders, and they were imprisoned 
on the charge of conspiracy to ruin 
the business of the company. The 
decision, rendered four years later 
and after three separate trials, enun- 
ciated this helpful distinction : 

“It is legal to combine to raise 
wages, but unlawful to conspire to 
ruin the business of the employer.” 

This was the first such suit in the 
United States in connection with a 
labor dispute. 


Social Reform Fails, Unions Rise 


Organization of a trade union 
character did not get a permanent 
foothold until after the various po- 
litical and social reform movements 
preceding the Civil War had demon- 
strated their inability to secure eco- 
nomic justice for the workers. 

Most of the early unions in the 
textile industry began as branches 
of “old country” organizations. The 
International Mule Spinners Union, 
for example, was a branch of a Lan- 
cashire union, as was also the Weav- 
ers Protective Association, organ- 
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ized in 1875. All of these 
Organizations at one time or 
another were affiliated with 
the Knights of Labor during 
the few years of the Knights’ 
greatest activity. 

Previous to the organiza- 
tion of the United Textile 
Workers of America, there 
had been no federation of 
textile trade unions in the 
textile industry. The Na- 
tional Federation of Textile 
Operatives was a loose fed- 
eration of autonomous craft unions 
centered in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

The International Union of Tex- 
tile Workers, organized in 1891, held 
the American Federation of Labor 
charter for the industry. After re- 
peated attempts to bring about a 
conference of all the textile workers, 
this organization finally enlisted the 
services of James Duncan, an organ- 
izer of the American Federation of 
Labor, and in 1900 a meeting was 
called in Boston. In addition to the 
two organizations mentioned above, 


There is a variety of jobs 
in manufacture of textiles. 
Some of the operations call 
for much skill, most do not 
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there were represented the National 
Association of Mule Skinners, the 
National Carders Union and the 
Slasher Tenders Union of Fall River. 

The preamble to the constitution 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America was drawn up. The fol- 
lowing year, 1901, the new federa- 
tion was formally organized at 
Washington as the United Textile 
Workers of America. It affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor with jurisdiction over “work- 
ers who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton, knitgoods, woolen, 
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worsted, carpet, silk, lace, rayon, 
flax, jute, hosiery, synthetic yarn, or 
any other fabric where textile 
threads predominate, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, finishing and printing of textile 
products.” 

The history of the United Textile 
Workers of America from 1901 to 
the present time is a story of one 
bitter struggle after the other. On 
several occasions the union was al- 
most destroyed, but in every instance 
it has come back bigger and better 
than ever. 

Although the present membership 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America is insignificant when com- 
pared with the 1,250,000 textile 


workers, we feel confident that, be- 
cause we have established stability 
in our union contracts, we are going 
to continue to forge ahead. 

In the early stages of our organi- 
zation the unionizing of the South 
was almost an impossibility. Mill 
workers were brought into the union 
for a few months and then dropped 
out. Today we have been success- 
ful in establishing and maintaining 
contracts with union-shop and check- 
off provisions, which assure more 
permanent membership. 

Little is said in the public press 
of the importance of textile products 
in the war. Nevertheless, most of 
our mills have been converted to al- 


most a total wartime production, 
The items used from the textile fac- 
tories are numerous. For example, 
uniforms, sheeting, brake linings, 
parachute cloth, powder bags, pow- 
der flares and many other items are 
produced by members of our organi- 
zation. 

Textile workers have increased 
their production very substantially 
since the war began. It is a striking 
fact that the country’s textile mills 
produced almost one-third more 
products in 1943 than they did even 
in the prewar peak year of 1939, 
Each textile worker, on the average, 


now produces 22 per cent more per . 


week than he did before the war. 


Hitler’s Robots Can't Stop British Labor 


By GORDON SCHAFFER 


LONDON. 


4 x GERMAN flying bombs 
have provided a striking example 
of how swiftly wartime Britain can 
cope with an emergency. 

Happily these missiles are incap- 
able of making any serious inroad 


into Britain’s war production. For 
one thing, the vast resources for the 
production of every type of war 
weapon are completely out of their 
range. Then, since the Battle of 
Britain, key factories have been dis- 
persed so that whatever damage 
may be inflicted, the fighting men 
will not lack essential supplies. 
Moreover, workers in the flying 
bomb area. are following the prece- 
dent of the Battle of Britain. Roof 
spotters are giving warning of im- 
minent danger and work is going 
on with only brief intervals in shel- 
ters. These men with the job of 
watching for flying bombs are get- 
ting expert at assessirig’ the moment 
of danger. 

There is one problem, however, 
which has demanded immediate ac- 
tion. The bombs and blasts have 
damaged large numbers of houses. 
The cessation of wartime building 
has resulted in a serious shortage 
of accommodations. First-aid re- 
pairs to blitzed houses have thus be- 
come a’ priority task. 

To meet it, the Ministry of Labor 
and the Ministry of Works have 
been organizing Britain’s very re- 
stricted wartime supply of building 
labor. Construction workers from 
all over the country are being 
brought to London. Building con- 
tractors are coming in with their 
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entire staffs. Men from the Royal 
Air Force, Navy and Marines with 
a knowledge of building have vol- 
unteered to join in the work, and a 
substantial number are already tak- 
ing part in it. Wherever possible 
skilled men like carpenters are being 
combed out from other jobs. 

Commenting on this, a Ministry 
of Labor official told me that there 
has not been a single case of a 
worker refusing to go to London 
because of the raids; a bigger job 
has been to ensure that they are 
looked after when they arrive. 

The National Hostels Corpora- 
tion, an organization set up by the 
government to provide accommoda- 
tions for people sent to big indus- 
trial centers, has arranged to look 
after a considerable number. Others 
have been billeted in private houses. 
But even the provision of accommo- 
dations does not finally solve the 
problem. Women are required to 
cook their meals, clean their rooms 
and do other domestic tasks. Again 
the authorities are faced with a di- 
lemma which becomes ever more 
pressing as the war goes on. There 
is simply not enough labor to do all 
the necessary jobs. It was impos- 
sible to take domestic workers from 
other duties because hospitals, hos- 
tels and similar institutions are al- 
ready suffering from an acute labor 
shortage. The only course left was 
to appeal once again to the people. 


The Ministry of Labor has asked” 


London’s women to take on these 
new duties. Those with domestic 
responsibilities are asked to volun- 
teer for regular part-time work. 
Mothers, whose children have gone 


to the country under the evacuation 
schemes, are requested to take full- 
time work. Men as well as women 
are wanted for some of the duties 
connected with the care of building 
workers and there are jobs for volun- 
teers in rest centers, shelters and 
government restaurants. 

Volunteers are already coming 
forward. Britain will get over this 
difficulty as she got over many worse 
ones since Dunkirk. Homeless peo- 
ple will be housed in rest centers 
and other emergency accommoda- 
tions while house repairs go on. 

In these raids building workers 
are adding another fine war job to 
their already long record. At the 
beginning of the war, they were mo- 
bilized to erect hundreds of great 
new factories. Then came the task 
of constructing camps and airfields 
for the ever-growing British forces. 
With the arrival of American troops 
a vast new building program had to 
be carried through. So pressing was 
his that flying squads went ahead to 
set up camps for the main body of 
workers, so that construction could 
begin with the least possible delay. 
While this rush program was on, 
villages were literally transformed 
into military towns in a matter of 
weeks. 

And all the time building workers 
were being taken into the forces, for 
the Army also requires. their skills. 

After the war is won these build- 
ing trades workers will be wanted 
for the reconstruction of Britain’s 
towns and cities, not then for first- 
aid work, but for the creation of the 
new Britain for which the people 
are fighting. 
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SINCE last February working people in the 
Spanish-speaking republics to the south 
have been reading regularly about the 
activities of the American Federation of 
Labor. They have been reading about the 
aims and principles of the A. F. of L., its 
friendly feeling for the wage-earners of 
Latin America, its sincere interest in their 
many problems. 

The source of this information is the 
Federation's “clipsheet,” NOTICIARIO 
OBRERO NORTEAMERICANO. Twice a 
month this publication speeds from Wash- 
ington by airmail to the editors of labor 
papers, daily newspapers and selected 
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magazines in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argen- 


tina and all the other countries comprising 
Latin America. Articles appearing in the 
NOTICIARIO are clipped by the editors 
and reproduced in their own publications 
(see below). The NOTICIARIO is sent 
also to major radio stations in the Latin 
countries as well as to many of the public 
officials and leading private citizens. News 
items from the A. F. of L. publication are 
broadcast frequently. 

Letters from the lands to which the 
NOTICIARIO goes all tell the same story 
—our Spanish-language “clipsheet" is mak- 
ing us a multitude of new friends. 
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together when they go out to get 
petter conditions—now is the time to 
stick together and use labor’s vast 
purchasing power collectively in 
maintaining these good union work- 
ing standards. 

We have often read of athletes 
whe are considered the most valuable 

layers on football teams. They are 
referred to as “triple-threat” men, 
because they excel in all three of the 
things essential to winning football 

es—kicking, passing and carry- 
ing the ball. 

If those who make up the Ameri- 
can labor movement are wise, they 
will become triple-threat men in this 

t game of life, the goal of which 
isa decent standard of living for all 
the people of our country. How can 
you become a triple-threat man? 
That’s easy ; by insisting on the three 
guarantees provided by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to show the 
goods and services which are strictly 
umion. 

Insist on the union label—that’s 
No. 1; insist on the union shop card 
that’s No. 2; and insist on the 
union service button—that’s No. 3. 
Thus you will be able to wage a 
successful war against the forces 
which are now organizing in this 
country to take away your standard 
of wages, your reasonable working 
hours and your excellent working 
conditions. ; 

Authorities who are studying the 
postwar problems which will con- 
front our country tell us that after 
our war plants have been entirely 
closed, or their production curtailed, 
it will be necessary that wages be 
increased at least 20 per cent in 
order to obtain the purchasing power 
required to keep 
the American in- 
dustrial plant on an 
even keel. 

To offset the ef- 
forts of organized 
labor to increase 
the purchasing 
power of the work- 
ers, certain employ- 
ers are now plan- 
ning for the time— 
which they hope 
will soon arrive— 
when there will be 
two or three work- 
ers looking for 
work when only one 
job is available. 

These anti-union 
bosses plan to use 


Vast is the power of the 
family purchasing agent. 
She should not misuse it 


the millions of veterans of this war, as 
well as the millions of workers discharged 
from war plants, as a vast labor pool from 
which they can draw workers who will 
compete with one another for the available 
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jobs. If they succeed in making 
pawns of the returned veterans and 
discharged war workers, these sweat- 
shoppers will bring America face to 
face with the most ruinous period in 
its entire history. 


Union Label Requirements 


No manufacturer is permitted to 
display the union label unless all of 
his workers are union members. If 
he cennot designate his products by 
the official union emblem, it is im- 
possible for us to carry out our pro- 
gram of maintaining labor union 
standards through the purchase of 
union label goods. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment is planning an intensive cam- 
paign throughout all America to 
urge all workers to join unions; and 
also to urge the members of unions 
and their familes to buy only union 
label goods. We believe this will 
constitute one of the most practical 
pre-peace and postwar plans ever 
launched, for if successful it will 
bring the blessings of the American 
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standard of living to many millions 
of men and women who are not, as 
yet, enlisted under the union banner. 

There will be an unprecedented 
demand for new goods immediately 
after the shooting stops in this war. 
Articles which are not available 
now—wearing apparel, kitchen uten- 
sils, radios, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, automobiles and 
other goods—will be purchased by 
millions. Then, too, there wiil be 
new articles made from plastics and 
new alloys which will be sold in the 
marketplace. It is up to us to see 
that all these articles bear the union 
label and, what is more, we must 
take upon -ourselves the great re- 






sponsibility of educating the gene 
consuming public, as well as th 
members of our families, to buy ny 
article unless it bears the unio, 
label. 

The women of America spend 
most of the money that is used tg 
purchase the things needed in the 
homes of our people. Some men 
take the attitude that it doesn’t mat. 
ter what their wives do with the 
union-earned morey they take home. 
That is the wrong attitude. E 
union worker should educate the 
women members of his household 
that the only way to maintain the 
present wage standards, as well as 
lift them to higher levels, is to spend 
union-made dollars to buy union- 
made goods. 

The Union Label Trades Depart. 
ment has been very active in urging 
union men and women to buy war 





The tremendous sums spent by 
workers and their families can be 
made a great force for good if 
they will refuse to buy non-union 
goods and services with union- 
earned cash. Ask for the union 
symbol when buying a haircut, a 
meal, clothes or other products 









Union-label tobacco products 
are increasing in popularity. 
Workers who make them enjoy 
the industry’s best conditions 
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bonds.and stamps. Several posters rst 
on this subject have been issued, rs 
and many statements have appeared rs 
urging all members of organized , 
labor to support our war program ; 
by purchasing bonds. Such pur- it 
chases have also been urged as a al 
curb on inflation. ys 
Billions of dollars of purchasing . 
power are now stored in the form - 
of war bonds. This money will be . 
one of the greatest factors for main- if 
taining normal economic ‘conditions c 
in this country after the war. 7 
(Continued on Page 32) t 
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|] JUMPED UNTO NORMAND 


By SGT. JACK ROONEY 


HEN we jumped into Nor- 

\\ mandy on D-Day, we knew 
a tough reception awaited 

us. In briefing in England, we had 
been informed that German bomb- 
ers had dropped leaflets reading :. 
“Kill all paratroopers on sight. 
They are American gangsters and 
murderers let out of jail. Take no 
prisoners.” We decided we 
wouldn’t give them a chance to take 
prisoners. We'd fight to the finish. 
I came down with thousands of 
other parachutists—brought to the 
fields around St. Mére Eglise, 





















ing all around from German incen- 
diaries. In addition, six- and eight- 
foot poles with sharp points on them 
were set in the ground about five 
feet apart. Landing on them meant 
sudden death. 

Our entire force came down be- 
tween 2 and 2:30 a.m. Most of 
the men had with them about sixty 
pounds of equipment, including an 
M-1 rifle with 250 rounds of ammu- 
nition, some hand grenades, an anti- 
personnel mine, a bayonet, knife, 
small shovel or other entrenching 
tool and a regular equipment pack 


> Sgt. Rooney, who hails from 
Providence, Rhode Island, is a 
member of Steamfitters’ Local 
476 of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, A. F. 
of L. He joined the parachute 
infantry two years ago. Sgt. 
Rooney landed tn France with the 
82nd Parachute Division before 
dawn on D-Day. He is now at 
the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., his left 
leg missing. 





nine miles beyond the Normandy 
beach, by C-47 planes. Our mis- 
sion was to prevent German troops 


in it the descent is quicker and you 
don’t have much control. A good 
many. of us made rough landings 


containing blanket, first aid, rations 
and water. Heavy equipment, such 
as road mines, machine guns, explo- 


| inland from going up to reinforce that day. sives and big guns, was dropped 
red the beaches where our seaborne Bullets killed one of the fourteen along with us on green, red and 
ed forces were coming ashore. men who jumped with me before he other colored parachutes, the color 
am As I look back on that landing, even hit ground. That more were indicating what company the equip- 
ar it’s a wonder any of us made it not killed I think was due to the fact ment belonged to. Since equipment 
a alive. As the planes came down, that our parachutes were camou- falls faster than men, ours was 

machine-gun bullets were flying flaged and almost invisible against dropped in front of the “stick,” as 

ng around so thick you could hardly either sky or ground. The camou- the line-up of jumpers is called. It 
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see through them. Most every para- 
chute had dozens of bullet holes in 
it when it landed. Ordinarily, you 
can drive a parachute like a car, 
with the four direction strings at- 
tached to it, but when it has holes 
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flage was so good, in fact, that the 
Germans grabbed our discarded 
chutes and used them to cover their 
helmets and uniforms and to hide 
under in trenches and up in trees. 
Where we landed, fires were burn- 


was supposed to be on the ground 
when we landed so that we could 
regroup by our bundles and set up 
supply piles. The planes dropping 
us were going so fast, though, that 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Elimination of War well condition aid for the rehabilitation of J} equal: 
Wk HAS plagued the world since the Europe upon plans for its economic inte- § ers. B 
beginning of history. It has periodi- tation which would facilitate political § pot be 
cally inflamed nations with the spirit of ‘gration, ~ j urgent 
hatred necessary for the killing which war Similarly with Asia. The aggression of Jj act. 2 
requires. It has laid waste the handiwork Japan has been the outgrowth of the perver- Jf jg clos 
and achievements of generations and left 19 of national education to develop belief The 
physical and spiritwal scars on those in- 1” force and war.. If all nations accepted § jjzatic 
volved. plans for cooperation under which all com- of ont 
We cannot get rid of war simply by la- munities would be enabled to utilize the § ples t 
menting the evil and hoping it will not re- Progress of science in relation to industrial Jf tering 
turn. The one encouraging fact is that at Production, we could have a program of § Our | 
the national level many nations have pro- peaceful advancement for all, without any § trator 
gressed beyond the right of individual citi- tion trying to appropriate the possessions posed 
zens to make war on others and have set up Ff another. aie nomic 
agencies for the protection of all citizens and If we want to eliminate future wars we || empl 
safeguarding their rights. must be prepared for the long, difficult and the p 
We have for centuries tried to do the same W¢@risome task of negotiating with other | enter: 
things at the international level by balance- tions of goodwill until we reach agreement | to the 
of-power agreements. But balance of power © agencies and their functions. Then we J ties « 
protects only the favored few. After the ™ust set ourselves to the responsibility of versit 
defeat of Napoleon, balance of power took helping to operate these ‘agencies in accord Or 
on moral purposes under the name “Holy With the purposes of democratic freedom. emp] 
Alliance,” but the results were the same. As this war draws to an end, we must not ploy 
In the Western Hemisphere we have de- allow the fundamental issues of world peace Effo: 
veloped the Pan-American Union, which ‘® be entangled with political party issues be fr 
embraces the United States and all free Which have rightful authority within their | bene 
countries south of our borders. While there Phere. there 
have been some wars in the New World, ° ° ° maki 
the main development has been toward Imperative Legislation earn 
regional self-control through agencies work- HAT WE have already passed the peak tate 
ing out solutions of common problems. The of war production is obvious from the tion 
League of Nations represented an effort on growing number of cutbacks. Cutbacks are pens 
a broader scale, but it did not have the power _ part of the demobilization of war industry gani 
to keep the peace. Whatever agencies the and affect workers as well as management. U 
United Nations may set up at the end of this | Decisions on cutbacks are wholly at the dis- orde 
war will be effective in proportion as they cretion of the armed services, which are defe 
have power to make agreements effective. responsible only for military objectives. and 
Europe has been a trouble center, re- Half the production facilities and half the ploy 
peatedly causing wars which have involved _ work force of the country are at present liable mal 
all countries. Political boundaries are also to summary action by the armed services. Eco 
economic boundaries—thus restricting mar- | Managements may try for new contracts or free 
kets and economic development. What is seek to return to civilian production, while C 
needed is an economic and political integra- the workers look for new jobs, with only hop 
tion of Europe. The United States might meager unemployment benefits for income. Con 
Amoccon FEURATIONIST | AX 
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Although the hour has grown late and re- 
conversion is here, Congress has failed to 
provide public policy and agencies for deal- 
ing with reconversion in an orderly fashion 
that would enable us to manage the transi- 
tion with the least waste of resources and 
human beings. After the Senate passed the 
contract termination bill, a number of Sena- 
tors expressed their determination to provide 
equally well for the demobilization of work- 
ers. But, though months have passed, this has 
not been done. Labor has made repeated 
urgent appeals, but Congress has failed to 
act. Now the time for more general cutbacks 
is closer than ever. 

The Federation has proposed that demobi- 
lization be integrated by placing in the hands 
of one agency determination of the princi- 
ples to be followed by the agencies adminis- 
tering various phases of decentralization. 
Our plan would direct the central adminis- 
trator, with the aid of a commission com- 
posed of representatives of the major eco- 
nomic groups—labor, farmers and industrial 
employers—to formulate policies to achieve 
the purpose of full employment within full 
enterprise on a competitive basis. Adherence 
to these policies would ‘coordinate the activi- 
ties of all agencies responsible for recon- 
version. 

Our program provides for emergency un- 
employment benefits for all those unem- 
ployed as a result of the national emergency. 
Efforts to work toward full employment will 
be fruitless unless we provide unemployment 
benefits approximating normal incomes. We 
therefore urge the federal government to 
make payments at 80 per cent of former 
earnings during the two-year period to facili- 
tate expansion of production. Administra- 
tion of the emergency unemployment com- 
pensation program would utilize all state or- 
ganizations willing to cooperate. 

Unless there is planning which will put 
order into reconversion, we shall blindly 
defeat ourselves in reaching full employment 
and unnecessarily inflict the scourge of unem- 
ployment upon our own nation as well as the 
many whose fortunes depend upon us. 
Economic chaos will result, involving our 
free political and economic institutions. 

On behalf of our whole nation and our 
hope of freedom in the future, we call upon 
Congress to move quickly and effectively. 
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Action upon this imperative need cannot wait 
upon elections. The urgency of the situation 
is obvious to anyone who is aware of the 
progress on the military front. 


Labor Election Issues 
HE ELECTIONS in November will 
decide the leadership we shall have in 
enacting legislation for the postwar world 
and in administering the laws enacted. 
Labor has a vital stake in these decisions 
and must be responsible for using its power 
to conserve its rights and promote its welfare. 
Labor’s fundamental concerns may be 
summarized thus: 
> The right to organize in unions for the purpose 


of selecting representatives to carry out union 
purposes. 


> The determination of wages through contracts 
arrived at by collective bargaining. Wages should 
be in proportion to contribution to production, so 
that national income may be in proportion to out- 
put—an essential for employment for all. 


> An adequate system of social insurance to 
maintain self-dependence for working people dur- 
ing the emergencies that interrupt employment. 
Such insurance is essential to full employment and 
possible only through it. 


> Right to representation in determination of 
economic, political and administrative policies af- 
fecting workers. 

Acceptance of these principles as public 
policy will enable us to participate in the 
creation of abundance for all—abundance of 
social as well as material wealth to be shared 
by all. Unless we plan for abundance we 
shall always be plagued by scarcity, poverty 
and human need. 

The American Federation of Labor, with 
its years of constructive relationships with 
management and its willingness to cooperate 
in undertakings to improve and increase pro- 
duction, stands ready to renew proposals and 
efforts. Upon the development of construc- 
tive work relationships and the finding of the 
ways and means to abundant production de- 
pends solution of many political and social 
problems. When we assure material abund- 
ance to all we eliminate causes of exploita- 
tion—both national and personal. 

The central labor unions of the American 
Federation of Labor should start at once on 
this fundamental task. 


Wik 
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ODAY the Laval-Pétain gov- 

i ernment of that part of France 

which has not yet been liber- 
ated is operating in the little town 
of Vichy amid Graustarkian sur- 
roundings. 

I think you would have to see it 
as I have to realize what anyone 
means when he uses the words “the 
fall of France.” The streets of this 
quiet village resound with the march 
of only a few soldiers. These are 
the men of the marshal’s guard. 
They are dressed in dark-blue uni- 
forms, wear black leather puttees. 
For the most part, this is a motor- 
cycle unit. A bulbous helmet is a 
regular part of their uniform. Gog- 
gles hooked on the front of the 
helmet by an elastic band give them 
two protruding extra eyes above 
their own. Against this dark back- 
ground, the men of the marshal’s 
guard wear long white gauntlets. 
This incongruous combination is 
typical of Vichy. 

Equipped with rifles, these men 
stand guard in front of the Hotel 
du Parc. This is headquarters for 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. It hardly seems possible, as 
you walk into the lobby of this coun- 
try hotel in this sleepy little town, 
that this is all that remains of the 
majesty and dignity of a great 
nation. 

Two or three sergeants of the 
marshal’s guard sit behind a long 
desk. They take your name and 
send it up. The marshal of France, 
as chief of state, and his’ ministers 
live and work in the old-fashioned 
bedrooms above. You go up in the 
single elevator and walk down cor- 
tidors filled with cardboard boxes 
and small packing cartons. These 
are from the files of the Foreign 
Office. It seemed to me that noth- 
ing could dramatize more faithfully 
the chaos of this bewildering world 
than to see these packages standing 
on this uneven floor, dispatched 
there from the magnificence of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Turning the corner in the corri- 
dor, I bumped into one of these 
bundles, knocked it over and spilled 
its contents. Stooping down in the 
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The Future of IRAN 


By HENRY J. TAYLOR 








>To stimulate thinking about 
the place of France in the world of 
tomorrow, we are publishing this 
article by a well-known journalist 
and commentator. The question of 
France’s future has been rendered 
particularly pressing by the recent 
swift advances of the Allied lib- 
eration armies. The reader is, of 
course, not to assume that all of 
the ideas presented by the author 
are also those of the American 
Federation of Labor. 





dim hall, I found myself rearranging 
heavy sheets of important-looking 
vellum blazing the seal of Turkey. 

The provincial hotel furniture has 
not been taken out of the office of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
There were only a few suites with 
sitting rooms in the hotel. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs didn’t 
get one. And neither did the Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

The marshal himself has several 
rooms, including a dining room 
down the hall, for he lives as well as 
works at the Hotel du Parc. In his 
own sitting room the tall window is 
covered by a flimsy lace drapery. 
The room is paneled, nearly to the 
ceiling, in old provincial style. Pic- 
tures rest on the ridge of the panel- 
ing, silhouetted against a high strip 
of white plastered wall. The mar- 
shal’s desk belongs to the hotel. 
They sent it up from the manager’s 
office when Pétain moved in. 

The courtyard connects the du 
Pare with the Hotel Majestic. The 
latter is reserved for visitors to the 
government, and officials float back 
and forth under a covered arch. 

The various departments are scat- 
tered around town, and all the hotels 
in Vichy are full. Instead of the 
Philo Vance atmosphere of its block- 
square building on the Boulevard 
St.-Germaine, the director-general 
of the Sareté Nationale operates the 
surveillance of the Deuxiéme Bureau 
from the basement of the Hotel de 
Russie. The Minister of the Interior 
works there too. This is the fan- 
tastic atmosphere, the atmosphere of 
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With this picture in mind, and in Yet 
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any revival, I believe any American pytloo 
who travels abroad and comes home the fu 
has a special duty to speak about Fra 
France. I felt this most earnesth#f tence 
when I wrote “Men in Motion” andl suppo 
I would like to repeat it in thll awed 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. betwe 
The revival of a strong Francll Franc 
is the main obstacle Germans self Franc 
standing between themselves and impor 
expansion, just as they have alway eryati 
seen France as their obstacle in thi contir 
West and Russia in the East. What: pose. 
ever European system may be de- Fre 
vised after the war, Germans thf are tf 
world over, home Germans and  cleav: 
refugees alike, do not argue for a mocr: 
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that France was the first large def} ment 
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entire continent of Europe, you will Engl: 
find that they do not display muchf the c 
interest in the democratic principle. Th 
The intention in the German- land 
speaking community, inside Europe§ possi 
and outside, is that the close rela- at st: 
tions between England and RussiaJ non 
will not prevail after the war, and 
that America will be distant. Ac- One 
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are deeply separated, the absolutely 
certain division in Europe would be 
favorable to the resumption of Get 
man supremacy on the continent 
In this way Germany would finally 
emerge as top dog in Europe, come 
what may. 

“France is finished.” “What 
could you expect of people who rule 
themselves as the French did? 
“France is living in her past glories.” 
These are dangerous and diaboli 
words. They are water on the Ge 
man wheel. 

France is a freedom-loving coutk 
try. American and British relatio 
with France are basic for worl 
peace. There is no better protectiot 
against a long-range German poli 
cal scheme. 
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This is one of the chief reasons 
why Germany did not occupy all of 
France in the beginning. The Ger- 
mans knew and hoped that by occu- 
pying half of France the French 
people would fight among them- 
selves. This had two purposes. 
First, it would remove the threat of 
a French minority boiling as a unit 
under the Nazi yoke and threaten- 
ing to erupt, to Germany’s military 
disadvantage. Secondly, French 
quarrels would discourage French- 
men—and the world—regarding any 
real future for France as a nation. 

Yet to lose sight of the position 
of France in the long-range political 
outlook is to let down our guard on 
the future peace of the world. 

France must have the honest pa- 
tience, the vigorous and tolerant 
support of all free men. By driving 
a wedge between Britain and France, 
between the United States and 
France, between free men and 
France, Germans make their most 
important contribution to the pres- 
ervation of German power and the 
continuity of a pan-Germanic pur- 
pose. 

France and Britain have not been, 
are not now firm friends. This 
cleavage between the two great de- 
mocracies of Europe is a calamity 
for Europe and the world. But it 
is not so bad as it appears to be, and 
the first step toward peace and safety 
in Europe depends on the establish- 
ment of British-French unity. For 
England is France’s only possible 
supporter in Europe, and France is 
England’s only possible bulwark on 
the continent. 

The solidarity of France and Eng- 
land should not be regarded as im- 
possible. The world has too much 
at stake. Not only is it the sine qua 
non of any protection against pan- 


One French town—Pont 0 Abbe. 


Germanism but it is the only really 
workable program in Europe. In- 
flate it into a community of all na- 
tions in Europe and it fails. Make 
it compact and strong, and it can 
succeed. This is fundamentally a 
problem which the French must 
solve through the joint support of 
England and the United States. 
Basically, France must see her fu- 
ture with England gnd America to- 
gether, not just England or America, 
or she has no future at all. Nor 
have any other free people in Europe 
a future unless this attitude on the 
part of France grows and flourishes. 

If Great Britain in the past had 
pursued a courageous policy and had 
been militarily strong instead of 
pitiably weak, the influence and 
policy of France and the Slav states 
in the East would have been totally 
different from what it was in the last 
ten years, and there would be no war 
in Europe today. However, there is 
a new factor now which is immensely 
encouraging and justifies a view that 
the combination which once failed 
will not fail again. This factor is 
the terrible experience to which our 
British friends have been put. We 
do not have to believe that England 
will revert to the vest-pocket army 
and air force ideas of the 1920s and 
"30s. 

As for the place of the United 
States in this, our devious plans for 
a better world order—whatever that 
may mean besides the impoverish- 
ment of the United States itselfi—our 
dull and fatuous assumption that we 
can set all well with words, dollars 
and a “police force” are as meaning- 
less and misleading as Chamber- 


*Jain’s Munich statement of “peace in 


our time” and work directly against 
this prime Anglo-French objective. 
For in our attempt to be everything 


Similar devastation has been the fate of scores of other communities 





to Europe and the world we would 
fail to be everything in Western 
Europe to England and France. 
Americans must assume that the 
solution of only this first problem 
will require masterful handling, con- 
centrated and unencumbered. It can 
be done, but it can be done only 
as the program, not as one ring of 
a thirty-ring circus. 

Wise men favor workable plans, 
always and in anything. Plans are 
not less lofty simply because they 
are limited. In fact, the simple label 
of “lofty” is small compensation for 
the failure of vast schemes that col- 
lapse of their own weight and die 
in a spasm of confusion and despair. 
Like Ataturk’s plan for Turkey, in 
contrast to the old Ottoman Empire, 
there are many advantages in the 
compact versus the sprawling. 

Wise men know that Europeans 
cannot stand shoulder to shoulder 
with everybody. Those who should 
be friends may stand together. They 
need not make enemies of the others, 
but they cannot make friends of 
the others simply by calling them 
friends. The test of statesmanshif is 
to choose your allies wisely and well, 
and then stick to them. This is 
hard enough, but it holds the pros- 
pect of success. 

And surely, if the roots of the 
Anglo-French tree remain too weak 
to support that trunk, they cannot 
support branches and leaves, bird 
houses and watch-towers, candles 
and ornaments in the lightning, the 
rain and the hail. 

The British Commonwealth is 
both our physical and metaphysical 
bridge to the world. The French 
nation is the trunk of democracy in 
Europe. France is the continental 
counterpart of the American Repub- 
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lic, and this nation has no-older ties 
than it has with France. If these 
ties are too frail for unity of pur- 
pose, what ties elsewhere are 
stronger? 

As for France’s ability to survive 
on the continent, the fundamental 
economic problems of Europe are 
not there. 

In normal times France has the 
best-balanced economy in Europe. 
Her agricultural areas balance her 
industrial production, she grows her 
own food for her population and im- 
ports practically nothing. Her ex- 
ports go to the world markets. Eng- 
land is her best customer ; twenty per 
cent of her exports go there. England 
is also her principal supplier. 

France has space. Only as many 
people live in France as in Italy— 
42,000,000 in each country. France 
is not crowded and pushed. France 
is no more densely populated than 
the state of Ohio. 

France has raw materials. She 
possesses great natural resources in 
her soil, subsoil, climate, water- 
courses and maritime location. She 
has timber and iron ore, bauxite, 
potash, salt, pyrites, antimony, and 
coal in full abundance. She mines 
certain quantities of zinc, lead, man- 
ganese and gold. Her watercourses 
give her a canal network which af- 
fords cheap transportation and good 
irrigation, and water 
power for the hydro- 
electric energy of our 
new day. France is 
basically self-sustaining. 

She could be largely 
rehabilitated by the re- 
patriation of her own 
gold, for France has a 
gold reserve second only 
to that of the United 
States, and this reserve 
is safe here in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The 
rehabilitation of France 
would be no drain on 
anyone. 

Anglo-American con- 
quests of Italian colo- 
nies in North Africa re- 
sulting in their delivery 
to France could do 
much to lay the ground- 
work for the unity of 
the three great democ- 
racies. 

The joint declaration 
to the French people 
that this is the pur- 
pose of our fight in 
the Central Mediter- 
ranean would point to 
the fundamentals of our 
joint attitude toward 
France, and in such an 
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Every morning Les Halles was crammed 
succulent food, fresh from the nation’s farms 


atmosphere as that France could and 
would do more for herself, within 
herself, than seems possible today. 
For the defeat of Italy in behalf of 
France is the first way to establish 
the integrity and value of Anglo- 
American encouragement to the 
French. 

That their ancient enemies, the 
Italians, bellowed their way into 
World War II under Mussolini or 
anybody else and took a bumptious 
hop, skip and jump against France 
when France was prostrate is some- 
thing no Frenchman can even speak 
about. He just éxplodes. What- 
ever nations deliver Italian colonies 
in North Africa to France, in retri- 
bution for Italy’s attack, will endear 
themselves to every Frenchman and 


every Frenchwoman. 
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Life in Paris was a pageant 























People danced in the streets 
on France’s great day, July 14 


As for these Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen themselves, the 
defects in the people of France, 
the things which some at a great 
distance call weaknesses of char- 
acter, and the shades of tempera- 
ment that contribute to the prob- 
lem of France today are not 
peculiar to the French ; they are 
human and will occur in any al- 
liance, and all of us in our dif- 
ferent ways are liable to them. 

Yes, France is bitterly angry 
within herself, more divided 
than at any time in all French 
history. In this both England 
and America must show great 
patience, but the aim is worth 
the patience and represents a 
worthy test of England’s and 
America’s statesmanship. Those 
who love France and wish for 
peace some day in Europe must 
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reach out and embrace, cling to and 
hold, work for and cherish above all 
else a will and prayer: the will and 
prayer for the unity of Frenchmen, 
a strong and vital France, and, with 
this, the return of close and indi- 
visible relations between France and 
Britain. I believe that in due time 
the French can and will do it. 


The French are a proud, brave 
people, God-fearing and true. There 
are men and women in France and 
outside France who have integrity, 
patriotism and unflinching courage, 
thousands upon thousands of them. 
There are men and women in France 
and outside France who have wis- 
dom, talent and the deepest love for 





freedom and justice, thousands upon 
thousands of them. 

I cannot but believe that as time 
and events run their terrible course, 
leaders will arise and determined 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen will 
be found to follow them to the honor 
and glory of a new France and a 
better world. 


Our Duty to the Disabled Veteran 


By FRANK P. FENTON 


A. F. of L. Director of Organization 


ECENTLY I had the oppor- 
R tunity of visiting the Walter 
Reed General Hospital and 
talking with a number of seriously 
wounded soldiers. Many of these 
disabled veterans had lost arms or 
legs. They seemed very happy to 
be able to speak to somebody “from 
the outside world” and 
they had many questions 
to ask. They did not 
sem to understand 
what unions were for, 
and their role in war 
production. They asked 
about strikes and stories 
they had heard about 
high wages. None of 
them had thought about 
high profits or about 
the many management: 
strikes that have taken 
place during the war. 
What interested them 
more than anything else were their 
own problems. What chance would 
they have of securing self-respecting 
jobs that would enable them not only 
to support themselves, but give them 
a chance to marry and raise families, 
and to become self-respecting citi- 
zens? Would they ever be able to 
become part of the community? Or 
would they always be wards of the 
government or objects of local 
charity? Would they have any- 
thing to contribute to society? 

I told them of the tens of thou- 
sands of handicapped persons who 
had found positions in industry dur- 
ing this war; of the contributions 
that blind workers make in occupa- 
tions requiring a delicate sense of 
touch. - I spoke of the deaf who were 
more suited for certain jobs than 
those with full hearing—jobs like 
boilermakers, welders, riveters, chip- 
pers, press operators, office machine 
operators. I told them of the many 
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persons with disabilities of one or 
both extremities who work as weld- 
ers, spray painters and other jobs, 
such as inspectors, storekeepers, 
clerical workers. 

It was pointed out to them that a 
lost arm or a lost leg does not have 
to be a handicap. On the con- 
trary, it can be a chal- 
lenge. They were told 
that the only disabled 
veteran who was really 
a cripple was the one 
who considered himself 
such. , 

These veterans 
seemed satisfied with 
the information which 
was given them, but as I 
left the hospital I was 
far from satisfied, for 
there is much to be done 
before these fine young 
men can be _ rehabili- 
tated. It is perfectly true that many 
handicapped persons in the past have 
risen above their disabilities and 
found places for themselves in the 
world. It is also-true that most 
handicapped persons have found it 
very difficult to find jobs that did 
not remind them every moment that 
they were handicapped. In the past 
we shook our heads sadly, then said 
it was no concern of ours—that it 
was up to charity, the community 
or the paternalism of an individual 
employer to take care of these handi- 
capped persons’ physical well-being, 
and that it was up to the church to 
take care of their spiritual well-being. 

This time it is a different story. 
Here are a group of boys who had 
just started to live when they were 
called into the armed forces. They 
became handicapped fighting for all 
of us. It is, therefore, our respon- 
sibility; our sacred duty, to see that 
these boys are given the opportunity 


of coming back to our society as 
dignified, proud human beings, and 
not as cripples. 

One of the many problems which 
must be solved to give these boys a 
fair break concerns the inequitable 
custom of insurance companies 
charging higher rates to cover fac- 
tories where handicapped persons 
are employed. Actually, the acci- 
dent rate among handicapped work- 
ers is 5.6 per cent lower than among 
other workers. 

We must insist that proper train- 
ing be given these disabled veterans. 
When they are trained and find jobs 
in our factories, I am certain that 
the American Federation of Labor 
will do everything in its power to 
make them feel like human beings. 
Special consideration should be given 
them as far as initiation fees and 
seniority is concerned. We should 
insist that they are not relegated to 
menial, low-paying jobs that only 
serve as badges of their disability. 

I think that every local union in 
the country should set up a Dis- 
abled Veterans’ Committee to study 
the problems that affect incapaci- 
tated veterans of the war. They 
should strive to provide opportuni- 
ties for these men to learn to do 
jobs that they can do even with 
their handicaps. This kind of serv- 
ice coming from the trade union 
movement will be appreciated, we 
may be sure, by the men who return 
from the war fronts. 

The tremendous strides medicine 
has made will save many wounded 
men who in the last war would have 
died. This advance in medicine will 
send home to us many men who are 
maimed and handicapped. It is up 
to us to make certain that these dis- 
abled veterans will never wish that 
medicine had not gone beyond the 
stage of the witch doctor. 
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| WHAT THEY SAY 


Robert H. Patchin, vice-president, 
Grace Line—American exports cre- 
ate employment 
from the time a 
hoe is struck in 
the ground, or a 
ton of iron ore 
is taken from 
the earth, until 
loaded aboard 
ship and deliv- 
ered in a foreign 
market. In be- 
tween are farm hands, railway and 
truck workers, salesmen and buyers, 
bankers, insurance men, exporters, 
clerks, stenographers, telephone op- 
erators, longshoremen, steamship of- 
ficers and seamen, public officials— 
‘everyone in fact who has a part in 
commercial life is to some degree 
dependent on foreign trade. And 
this is true of imports as well as ex- 
ports. Those planning jobs for re- 
turning soldiers and sailors and for 
workers released from war indus- 
try should realize that foreign trade 
is vital to domestic prosperity. A 
growing foreign trade may well go 
far to save the country from post- 
war depression and strengthen its 
part in world recovery. 





Walter Lippmann, columnisi— 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
Argentine dicta- 
torship intends 
external aggres- 
sion. Our gov- 
ernment and the 
other American 
republics have 
conclusive evi- 
dence that the 
Bolivian govern- 
ment was over- 
thrown last winter by a conspiracy 
fomented in Argentina. As Secre- 
tary Hull said at the time, the Bo- 
livian aggression was “but one act 
committed by a general subversive 
movement having for its purpose 
steadily expanding activities on the 
continent.” The countries immedi- 
ately threatened by the Argentine 
Fascists are its immediate neigh- 
bors, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Chile. This general subver- 
sive movement is now to be backed 
by a military machine mobilized 
for total war. By world stand- 
ards Argentina is, obviously. not 
capable of becoming a great mili- 
tary power. But in South America, 
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as compared with her smaller near 
neighbors, she already has great 
military superiority, and can easily 
make it absolute. Thus the issue of 
collective security is posed now in 
practical form within the Western 
Hemisphere. We have in our midst 
a state intent on aggression, organ- 
izing for aggression and capable of 
aggression. If we accept this situ- 
ation, if we appease the Argentine 
dictatorship, the solidarity of the 
American republics is destroyed, 
and all our plans for an organized 
peace in the world will have become 
a mockery before we have even be- 
gun to write them down on paper. 


Robert R. Nathan, economist—We 
who prefer the competitive system 
also prefer the 
minimum regula- 
tion necessary. 
That doesn’t 
mean we are 
against all regu- 
lation. Controls 
of criminal be- 
havior, traffic, 
educational re- 
quirements and 
health standards are universally rec- 
ognized as essential. Why not some 
control of economic matters? Eco- 
nomic depressions constitute the 
greatest of all denials of freedom and 
security under our system. They, 
too, must be outlawed. Freedom of 
opportunity to individuals must be 
assured. The absence of govern- 
ment responsibility gives no assur- 
ance of such freedom. There was 
little freedom of opportunity in the 
early Thirties: 15 million workers 
couldn’t find jobs ; businesses failed ; 
mortgages were foreclosed; farmers 
were dispossessed—individuals had 
no control over these hardships. 
There was little regulation of busi- 
ness in those days. Today every- 
one able and willing to work has a 
good job. Businesses are profitable. 
Wartime regulations of business are 
much less challenging to our com- 
petitive system than was the depres- 
sion of the early Thirties. The will 
of our people is to make this system 
of ours work successfully, to the end 
that everyone has an opportunity to 
contribute to production and to share 
in its output. Widespread govern- 
ment ownership of productive assets 
is not necessary. Government com- 











petition with private industry is not 
necessary. Detailed regulation of 
business is not necessary. But gov- 
ernment assistance and overall con- 
trol of the economy is desirable and 
necessary. 


William M. Leiserson, forinery 
chairman, National Mediation Board 
—Members of 
labor organiza- 
tions have polit- 
ical interests, of 
course. But those 
interests cut 
across the lines 
of political par- 
ties. So if unions 
go into politics it 
must be on a 
non-partisan basis. That was the 
policy that Sam Gompers worked 
out after very bitter experience. He 
learned that you cannot build a labor 
movement without sticking to labor 
questions and keeping out of political 
things. I knew Eugene V. Debs 
very well and I loved him; he was a 
lovable man. When he died after 
years of devoted service for the 
working man, what did he leave? 
There was no movement that he left. 
There is a little Socialist Party left. 
Sam Gompers, whom everybody was 
criticizing at that time, took the posi- 
tion that unions must stick to trade 
union business and keep out of party 
politics. "When Sam Gompers died 
you had an American Federation of 
Labor movement with four or five 
million people in it. That is some- 
thing to bear-in mind. 


Caroline Haslett, adviser to British 
Labor Minister Bevin—The British 
people have the 
government’s as- 
surance that 
there will be am- 
ple employment 
when peace 
comes. The re- 
sumption of pro- 
duction of con- 
sumer goods and 
the new program 
of social security will each contribute 
to greater employment. We shall 
respect the employment rights of 
men now in the service and be mind- 
ful of the reinstatement rights of 
women now either in our armed 
forces or ‘engaged in the production 
of war materials. With the pro- 
gram which the British government 
has set up, with the new social se- 
curity program, the need for recon- 
struction and the resumption of pro- 
duction of needed civilian goods, 
there wil! be work for all. 
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In the preceding installments the 
author has traced the development 
of craft unions from the pre-Chris- 
tan era down through the thirteenth 
century. He has pointed out that 
the workers’ organizations of ancient 
days and those of the Middle Ages 
were aggressive institutions, fighting 
cannily and effectively for the wel- 
fare of those they represented, the 
toilers. Last month he took up the 
story of the craft guilds and their. 
frequent conflicts with kings, mer- 
chant guilds and city corporations. 


HERE was a contest in Ex- 

eter, England, during the four- 

teenth century which vividly 
pictures the conflict between a 
guild and the city. The tailors held 
a royal charter, but had been un- 
successful in bringing ail the tailors 
into their guild. It was guild and 
non-guild tailors in competition, with 
non-guild tailors working for lower 
prices. This led to constant brawls 
in the taverns and on the street. The 
two groups opposed each other with 
more than words. 
The non-guild lower prices 
pleased the citizens who, neverthe- 
less, were irked because of the con- 
stant clash between the organized 
and unorganized. 
Believing that the source of the 
continual disturbance could be elimi- 
nated if the guild tailors could be 
shorn of their charter, the city cor- 
poration sent representatives to Lon- 
don to urge the king to annul it. 
After several efforts, the city cor- 
poration’s prayer for relief received 
the royal answer. The order an- 
nulling the guild’s charter was 
signed. 
Two royal commissioners carried 
the order from London to Exeter. 
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Upon their arrival, heralds blew 
their trumpets in the city square. 
The document dissolving the tailors’ 
guild was read. The citizens were 
gratified, and the non-guild tailors 
probably felt that they were being 
rewarded for their non-unionism. 

That evening the city corporation 
gave the king’s commissioners a ban- 
quet with an abundance of “cakes, 
pastry, venison and ale,” as shown 
by the city’s rolls for that year. 

We can almost see the non-union 
tailors gathered in some tavern, talk- 
ing of the friendship the good burgh- 
ers had always shown them, the sup- 
port their non-unionism had received 
from the city corporation, and now 
the king had intervened in their be- 
half. Tomorrow they would thumb 
their noses as the guild tailors 
walked by. 

In the City Hall the banqueters 
probably exchanged much the same 
type of speeches and other conversa- 
tions as have been customary on 
such occasions since the first city 
banquet was given. 

The commissioners congratulated 
the city fathers upon at last having 
rid themselves of the pestiferous tai- 
lors’ union, while the mayor ap- 
plauded the king’s action. 

Everybody was happy at the mo- 





ment. The citizens because they 
would now have their clothes made 
more cheaply; the city corporation 
because the tailors’ charter had been 
made worthless ; the town constables 
because they would have fewer street 
fights to break up; the non-guild 
tailors because their non-unionism 
had received royal approval, and last 
but by no means least, the guild 
tailors because they had reached a 
self-satisfactory determination. 

While the banquet was in progress 
the guild tailors met in their guild 
hall. With their charter annulled, 
they were now “on their own.” 
They would not have been loyal 
craftsmen had they thrown up their 
hands in despair. They highly re- 
solved to maintain their organization 
and to rid themselves of the non- 
guild tailors. Arming themselves, 
they sallied forth, attacking every 
non-union tailor, collecting them in 
groups and then driving them out 
of the city, with the warning that if 
they valued their physical safety 
they would never return. 

When the banqueting city fathers 
and the king’s commissioners got out 
of bed late the following forenoon, 
they discovered that the guild tai- 
lors, without their charter, were 
more dominant in craft activities 
than they had been with it. Again 
strong, virile craft organization had 
fully held its own. 

From the conflicts of the London 
weavers and the Exeter tailors, 
which were duplicated by other craft 
guilds in many English and conti- 
nental cities, the conclusion should 
not be formed that the guilds were 
composed of turbulent, law-defying 
men, or that their guilds had made 
them truculent. 

That they had a respect for law, 
and believed in it, is shown by their 
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strict obedience to their own self- 
made ordinances, and the strict dis- 
cipline the guild wardens (business 
agents) maintained. It was. only 
when authorities endeavored to se- 
cure control over the guild’s internal 
affairs, or city corporations enacted 
measures to curtail the guild’s au- 
thority over its members, and passed 
ordinances which sought to disestab- 
lish them, that their members used 
their combined strength to protect 
their rights, and the liberties which 
they had secured through union. 

They made the same study, de- 
termined resistance which free men 
have always made to protect their 
liberty and their property. They 
had grasped the basic fact that unless 
they remained free, those who made 
the laws, without labor having a 
voice, would shape them so that 
those who had could secure still 
more, and those who were without 
organization could be more easily 
exploited. 

The guild period could be held to 

rove that there is nothing new, for 
it contains a record of active juris- 
dictional disputes between guilds, 
some endeavoring* to extend their 
jurisdictions at the expense of an- 
other; others endeavoring to do the 
work properly belonging to another 
because they were without work 
themselves. Two instances will 
serve to present the general picture. 

In 1395 A.D. the king was mak- 
ing a formal entry into London 
City. A committee of the cobblers’ 
guild (who were without a royal 
charter) appealed to the king to give 
them protection from the cordwain- 
ers’ guild (the boot and shoe mak- 
ers), which had a charter. The 
cobblers pleaded that they were be- 
ing continually beaten up by the 
wardens of the cordwainers’ guild, 
their tools broken, their small stock 
of leather destroyed, and their shops 
pulled down about their heads. 

The cordwainers claimed that 
their charter guaranteed their right 
to mend as well as make boots, shoes 
and slippers. They asserted that the 
cobblers were interlopers, and in 
any event so unskilled that custom- 
ers were given such poor work as to 
bring the shoemakers’ craft into dis- 
repute. Another fact was that to 
secure work, the cobbler worked for 
lower prices than the cordwainers 
charged, and used inferior leather. 
It was said that all cordwainers were 
honorable, highly skilled craftsmen, 
all cobblers incompetent and dis- 
honest. 

In modern days something much 
like this has been heard in connec- 
tion with jurisdictional disputes. 





The king was impressed by the 
cobblers’ story. He instructed the 
mayor of London to call the cord. 
wainers and cobblers before him and 
adjust their dispute. This the mayor 
did with almost Solomonic wisdom, 

Twelve members of each groy 
were sent for. After patiently lis. 
tening to their charges and counter- 
charges, the mayor decided that the 
cordwainers had undisputed juris 
diction over the making of all shoes, 
slippers and boots, and the mending 
(cobbling) of the footwear they had 
personally made. He also named all 
the types of leather they could keep 
in their workshops, and the tools 
they could use. 

The cobblers were assigned the 
mending of all footwear which was 
brought to them, regardless of who 
brought it; the types of leather they 
could use, and the tools they could 
have in their little shops. 

Whether the cordwainers and the 
cobblers lived happily ever after, the 
record does not say, but thereafter 
the cordwainers’ wardens gave their 
energies to other activities than beat- 
ing up cobblers and otherwise mis- 
treating them. 

Hull on the Humber has been a 


‘shipbuilding locality for hundreds of 


years. In the guild days the city 
contained three woodworking guilds 
—the shipwrights, who built the 
ships; the carpenters, who built the 
houses; and the joiners, who made 
the chests and all other furniture 
which went into the homes and the 
ships. 

From the earliest records, there 
were jurisdictional clashes between 
the three guilds. Varying with the 
seasons and the other changes affect- 
ing business, one or two guilds were 
better employed than the third. 
There was no dispute over the lines 
of craft demarcation between the 
three guilds, but those craftsmen 
who were without employment 
sought to do the other’s work. Ap- 
parently there were not a few op- 
portunities for such intrusion into 
the other guilds’ jurisdiction. The 
joiners were not opposed to doing a 
little ship or house building on the 
side. The same infraction of craft 
jurisdiction could be charged against 
the shipwrights and the carpenters. 

Those were the days, and they 
lasted well over a hundred years, 
when the principal occupation of 
wardens for the three guilds was to 
watch the members of the others to 
see that no poaching was taking 
place in their jurisdiction. What 
did they do when they caught some 
other craftsman poaching on their 
work? The written records of Hull 
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fail to supply the answer, but the 
wardens’ salaries depended upon 
their giving satisfaction to their 
members and, like moderns, they 
probably desired to retain their posi- 
tions. 

Several most interesting accounts 
of journeymen’s activities in Scot- 
land have been preserved in the rec- 
ords of Masonic lodges. We are not 
here examining the origins of Free- 
masonry and do not intend to pur- 
sue that subject. Evidently as the 
guilds passed out of existence their 
fraternal and religious features, and 
their interesting traditions, attracted 
others so that in some instances the 
guild, no longer devoted primarily 
to protecting the journeymen’ s craft 
interests, evolved into Masonic 
lodges. 

Like his great predecessor, King 
David of ancient days, King Robert 
Bruce desired to erect a more beau- 
tiful church than any existing in 
Scotland at that time. He accumu- 
lated the money required, but died 
before undertaking his great project. 

Bruce’s trustees undertook the re- 
sponsibility. The stonecutters and 
stonemasons of Scotland at that time 
were unfamiliar with the beautiful 
and inspiring Gothic architecture 
which had developed on the conti- 
nent. The trustees for that reason 
went to Paris, and made a contract 
with the officers of a stonecutters’ 
and masons’ guild to bring their 
membership to Scotland and erect 
Melrose Abbey. 

We know who-was the master of 
that guild, for he left an inscription 
over a doorway of the Abbey which 
is still legible in the ruins. It reads: 

“John Murro sum tyme callit was 
i and born a parysse certainly and 
had in keeping all mason work of 
santan druys ye high kyrk of glasgu 
melros and palsey of nyddsdall and 
galway I pray.to God and Mary 
baith and sweet St. John keep this 
holy kirk frae skaith.” 

Translated into modern English, 
the passage would read: 

“John Morrow I was one time 
called. I was certainly born in 
Paris and had in keeping all mason 
work of St. Andrew’s, the high 
church of Glasgow, Melrose and 
Paisley, of Nidderdale and of Gal- 
way. I pray to God and Mary both 
and to sweet St. John to keep this 
holy church free from injury due to 
witchcraft.” 

The masons’ 


guild in Melrose 
in time became Melrose Lodge of 


Freemasons. One of the ancient 
records, the oldest of a business 
meeting of the guild, indicates that 
journeymen filed a complaint against 
certain master masons, charging 
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them with failure to teach fully 
the “arts and mysteries of the craft” 
to apprentices. The guild instructed 
its wardens to visit every place 
where apprentices were being em- 
ployed four times a year, and report 
their findings to the guild. 

Always throughout the guild pe- 
riod there was an active interest 
in the adequate training of appren- 
tices—the future journeymen. 

Perhaps the first Masonic lodge 
organized in Edinburgh was St. 
Mary’s Chapel No. 1. This lodge, 
like that of Melrose, developed from 
a guild of masons. Its oldest record 
of a business meeting of the guild 
gives an interesting glimpse of 
changes taking place within a guild 
as the masters more and more ac- 
quired control. 

The record is one of charges made 
by journeymen against certain mas- 
ters for employing cowans (non- 
members) to repair chimney pots, 
thereby throwing journeymen out of 
employment. The guild’s constitu- 
tion provided expulsion from the 
guild for such an offense. 

The masters accused were found 
guilty, but the master of the guild 
held that, as this was the first time 
that any master had been found guilty 
of employing cowans, the full penalty 
of the law would not be enforced. 
Instead, they were to be repri- 
manded in the presence of the full 
membership. 

We cannot pass from the crafts- 
men’s unions of the guild period 
without some additional reference. 
For several hundred years the guilds . 
had been composed of journeymen, 
foremen and masters, all having a 
profound interest in the guild’s wel- 
fare, for this was their only protec- 
tion as skilled workmen. As jour- 
neymen they were among the best 
informed of the citizenry, for more 
than any others they had traveled 
widely while working at their craft. 

They were familiar with many 
cities, the type of work done there, 
the attitude of the city officials and 
the nobles. They probably absorbed 
worldly wisdom as well as ale in 
the city’s taverns. Everywhere they 
went they were in contact with the 
local guilds. They became familiar 
with their constitutions and by-laws, 
and also with the provisions of the 
royal charters which had been se- 
cured. The methods of transacting 
the guild’s business in its meetings 
became known to them. 

With this knowledge there had 
developed a greater pride in their 
skill and in the traditions and cus- 
toms of their guild. To -have be- 
come a craftsman was an achieve- 
ment. They were in a class separate 




























































































































from all others who worked to live. 
Much more competent and self- 
reliant than untrained workmen, 
they looked upon themselves as 
superior to farm laborers, the un- 
skilled labor of the cities and the 
class of retainers who were attached 
to the nobles and the wealthy, and 
who looked to them for protection 
and a living, a poor one at that. 

Attendance at guild meetings 
made them acquainted with the law 
of the land, at least as it affected 
them. They were self-governing, 
learning something of the simple 
elements of rules of order. 

Their conception of the brother- 
hood of man may have been limited 
to the brotherhood between all guild 
members, but they gave this concep- 
tion most practical application. It 
was their charge to care for the sick 
and unfortunate among their own 
members, the fraternal features of 
the guilds being highly developed. 

As was the practice of the craft 
unions of ancient Rome, religious 
observances were a definite and in- 
fluential part of their life within the 
guild. They combined three impor- 
tant objectives. The first was the 
members’ craft welfare, the protec- 
tion of their terms of employment 
and conditions of labor. Closely 
connected with this, in fact a part 
of it, was the active application of 
the principles of fraternity. Finally, 
there was the deep religious motive, 
manifesting itself in much which 
they did. 

During the period following the 
Dark Ages, until the time when 
they yielded to fundamental changes 
in advancing civilization which they 
could not control, the craft guilds 
wrote brilliant and constructive 
pages in the history covering the 
period of their existence. 

In their day there were no print- 
ing. presses, no newspapers or other 
printed matter through which they 
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could keep themselves informed. 
The minutes of their meetings were 
kept in longhand. Information be 
tween guilds was largely through 
word of mouth. 

When the journeymen started on 
their travels they carried neither 
dues book nor traveling card. They 
had no way of identifying themselves 
except by the ritualistic answers 
given to questions put to them by 
officers of the guilds they visited, and 
the silent grips and pass grips ex- 
changed. 

In addition to fraternal greetings 
and assistance from the guilds that 
the traveling craftsmen visited, they 
were also, as a matter of right, en- 
titled to so many nights’ lodging and 
so many meals. 

There were many with some 


knowledge of their craft who woul 
have liked to pass themselves off as 
entitled to greater assistance an4 
standing. In those days, as in mor 
ancient and modern times, for that 
matter, there were the runaway ap- 
prentices endeavoring to pass them. 
selves off as journeymen ; there were 
journeymen claiming to have hel 
foremen positions or to have become 
master craftsmen. Each step from 
the entered apprentice to the master 
craftsman’s status in the guild was 
accompanied by a knowledge of the 
passwords of each advancing stage, 
coupled with the grips and pass 
grips. All these in combination ep- 
abled the master of the guild quickly 
and definitely to determine the ac- 
tual status of the traveler who had 
come to the guild hall. 

Members of modern secret fra- 
ternal organizations, as they take 
their several degrees, are taught the 
signs, passwords, grips and _ pass 
grips by which they can make them- 
selves known to other members of 
the fraternity. Few, very few, real- 
ize that what they are taught during 
their initiation has come down 
from the medieval guilds—the trade 
inions of a few hundred years ago— 
which, having no printing presses or 
receipt books or membership cards, 
developed a highly intricate and defi- 
nite method of identifying them- 
selves, 


NEXT MONTH: Unions in 
America during the colonial pe 
riod and after. 


|.B.E.W. Endows Electronics School 


The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has established 
and endowed a national electronics 
school by arrangement with the 
Engineering College of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. 

Through this school, President 
E. J. Brown of the I.B.E.W. hopes 
that the members of his organization 
will keep abreast of one of the most 
important technological develop- 
ments of this era. 

The electronics industry, which 
involves the manufacture of ma- 
chines controlled by electrical robots 
—through use of photo-electric cells 
and vacuum tubes—has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the war. 
After the war electronics will open 
the door to undreamed-of tech- 
nological progress, and union elec- 
tricians are determined to play a 
great part in the operation of the 
new industry. 

The school at Marquette will com- 
mence November 1 under the direc- 


tion of the Marquette engineering 
faculty, with two highly experienced 
men from the union’s ranks serving 
as consultants. 

Eight intensive six-week courses 
will be offered each year, with 8 
to 85 students per class, each to be 
nominated by a local union. They 
are to be drawn from all fields in 
which members work, including the 
railroads. 

That will mean the training of 
over 700 men a year in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of electronic 
equipment. In turn, these students 
will return to their locals as instruc- 
tors to conduct night classes, s0 
that, on an overall basis, 25,000 
workers can be trained for this field 
annually. 

The international office of the 
I.B.E.W. will pay all tuition costs 
at Marquette, averaging $30,000 an- 
nually. Local unions generally will 
pay the students’ transportation and 
lodging expenses. 
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OPPRESSION OF LABOR 


By SEN. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE 


mittee of the Senate Committee 

on Education and Labor con- 
ducted an intensive investigation of 
violations of civil liberties and undue 
interference with the rights of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively 
throughout the United States. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
I had the active and energetic help 
of Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah in its work. He and I con- 
ducted extensive hearings dealing 
with numerous instances of the vio- 
lation of free speech and free as- 
sembly, and all types of anti-labor 
practices. 

The subcommittee’s record and its 
reports constitute one of the most 
complete and thorough analyses of 
anti-labor practices and their under- 
lying causes ever made. Many re- 
cent books on labor relations contain 
references to our work. 

The committee proposed legisla- 
tive remedies for the evils which it 
uncovered. The Oppressive Labor 
Practices Act was passed by the Sen- 
ate in 1941, but failed in the House. 
It would have banned the use of the 
labor spy, the. professional strike 
guard and strikebreaker, and the use 
of industrial munitions in labor dis- 
putes. Reintroduced in 1942, the 
bill contained amendments which 
would have made illegal the more 
flagrant practices of anti-union em- 
ployers’ associations. 

The revelations made by the com- 
mittee often seemed shocking and 
sensational to the general public. 
3ut to working men and to members 
of unions, particularly American 
Federation of Labor unions, who 
had suffered from the use of labor 
spies, professional thugs and strike 
guards for years, there was nothing 
so unusual in the facts which we 
disclosed. Nevertheless, the disclo- 
sure of these evils in our industrial 
life raised a storm of public indigna- 
tion and created an appreciation in 
the public mind of the difficulties 
which union organization faced. To- 
day I believe that it would be very 
difficult for an employer to justify 
the use of such oppressive labor 
practices or for the so-called detec- 
tive agencies to engage openly in 
purveying such services as labor 
espionage or strikebreaking. 
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The committee’s investigations 

started with detective agencies en- 
gaged in selling anti-labor devices. 
The most “respectable” of these 
agencies, Pinkerton’s, with offices in 
downtown New York, as well as the 
least reputable, such as E. L. Mc- 
Guffin’s National Corporation Serv- 
ice of Youngstown, Ohio, engaged in 
the dirty business of sending paid 
.spies and informers into labor 
unions. It was the job of such spies 
to expose workers to threats and 
discrimination, to foment labor dis- 
order, to create a distrust of organ- 
ized unionism, and in many cases 
to create as well as to break strikes. 
All this was done cold-bloodedly, 
with prices quoted at so much per 
spy report or so much per day 
for the services of skilled union 
wreckers, 

Next, the committee took up 
strikebreaking services, which were 
purveyed on the same commercial 
basis. Some of the detective agen- 
cies specialized in providing profes- 
sional strike guards and in recruiting 
members of the underworld to pose 
as “loyal workers” or replacements 
in labor disputes. Many of the strike 
guards had criminal records. Some 
of these men confessed in public 
hearings that they customarily cre- 
ated disturbances among pickets and 
stimulated violent incidents. Their 
purpose was to “heat up the job,” 
precipitating such disorder and 








rancor or so prolonging the strike 
that the employer would believe that 
he should extend their employment 
or hire additional strike guards and 
strikebreakers. 

The committee also investigated 
the industrial munitions companies 
selling tear and sickening gas and 
gas guns and projectors. Their 
chief customers were the so-called 
detective agencies and employers. 
Because these weapons, while dan- 
gerous enough and sometimes 
deadly, were not ordinarily as lethal 
in their effect as firearms, they af- 
forded greater license to the profes- 
sional strike guards or to aggressive 
company police or disorderly depu- 
ties to break up peaceful picketing 
or lawful assemblages of workers. 

The committee also investigated 
oppressive company police systems 
which had been used by some em- 
ployers to repress and destroy union 
organizations. These systems were 
in vogue among some of the steel 
and coal companies. In such com- 
pany police systems, rabid anti-union 
employers combined all the vices and 
terrors of the detective labor spy 
agencies, the strikebreaking system 
and the use of industrial munitions. 

These oppressive labor practices 
have had a long history in the 
United: States. For decades the 
unions. of the American Federation 
of Labor had struggled against 


them. Most of the data which the 
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committee extracted by its sub- 
poenas from the files of the detective 
agencies, the tear gas companies and 
anti-union employer groups had to 
do with the use of these practices 
against member unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. In the 
metal trades, the building trades, the 
service trades and in transportation, 
the story was the same. As an 
example, the committee’s hearings 
laid bare the story of paid spies who 
had been operating in the Interna- 


‘tional Association of Machinists for 


years, seeking to wreck one local 
after another, sometimes absconding 
with union funds, or breaking up 
negotiations with employers. When 
the A. F. of L. began to create fed- 
eral unions in organized industry 
under Section 7a of the NIRA in 
1933 and 1934, the detective agen- 
cies recruited new swarms of spies 
to destroy them. 

The committee also made an in- 
tensive examination of another 
phase of anti-unionism. This was 
the anti-union, or as we call it, the 
“belligerent” employers’ association 
This was not the type of association 
with which some unions of the A. F. 
of L. for many years have had fruit- 
ful collective bargaining relation- 
ships. It was the type of association 
which was unequivocally committed 
to the proposition that there should 
be no genuine collective bargaining 
with labor. In some of these asso- 
ciations the employer members even 
pledged themselves under penalty of 
forfeiting considerable sums of 
money not to enter into contracts 
with organized labor. One of the 
most prominent of the associations 
of this type was the National Metal 
Trades Association, which for al- 
most two decades had been waging 
relentless war on the International 
Association of Machinists and kin- 
dred unions. It provided its mem- 
bers with a complete line of oppres- 
sive labor practice services. 

While some of these associations 
were built on trade lines, others fol- 
lowed a local or regional pattern. 
One of the latter was the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, founded 
shortly after the last war, which at 
length, at about the time of the com- 
mittee’s investigation, bowed to the 
law of the land and public opinion 
and gave at least lip service to the 
practice of collective bargaining. 

In California the committee un- 
covered a statewide network of 
local anti-union employer associa- 
tions. The most prominent among 
them were the Industrial Association 
of San Francisco and the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Los Angeles. 
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The committee made an elaborate 
examination of the work of the latter 
of these associations. It was power- 
ful, inclusive, well financed and 
implacable in its determination to 
weaken the unions in Los Angeles 
and to prevent new labor organiza- 
tion there. It summoned all its 
energy to frustrate the efforts of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to organize the truck- 
ing industry in Los Angeles in 
1936 and 1937. It sought to unify 
not only the trucking companies 
but all the shippers of Los Angeles 
against the legitimate efforts of this 
affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It had the back- 
ing of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, leading businessmen 
and various spurious citizens’ asso- 
ciations, women’s groups, such as 
The Neutral Thousands, and other 
“fronts.” 

This association sought to create 
a public attitude of fear and hostility 
with respect to the Teamsters Union 
and to create a picture in the public 
mind of the leaders of the Teamsters 
Union as lawbreakers and racketeers. 
So great was the popular pressure 
created by this anti-union association 
of employers that one trucking com- 
pany, which finally decided to obey 
the law of the land and to recognize 
the organization of its employes, was 
compelled to keep secret the fact that 
it had signed a closed-shop contract 
with the union. 

The machinations of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, and its affiliated 
anti-union organizations, extended to 
a host of other A. F. of L. unions 
besides the Teamsters. They af- 
fected among others the culinary 
workers, the dairy workers, the 
streetcar workers, the cabinet work- 
ers, the produce workers, the lum- 
beryard workers, as well as C.I.O. 
unions. Originally the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association had 
even been opposed to company 
unions, but finally in 1936 and 1937 
a “new spirit” prevailed in its coun- 
cils and it tolerated their creation. 

The study of this and similar anti- 
union employers’ associations on the 
West Coast and in the East and 
Middle West furnished the commit- 
tee with the whole story of the anti- 
union employes’ movement in this 
country since World War I. It is 
an interesting and shocking story 
not found in the ordinary textbook. 

During World War I membership 
in the American Federation of Labor 
grew tremendously. The govern- 
ment agencies concerned with labor 
relations took the position that col- 
lective bargaining between employ- 






ers and unions of employes was the 
only alternative to industrial strife 
and actively encouraged the forma. 
tion of unions and the practice of 
collective bargaining. 

After the war this protection was 
swept away and various active ele. 
ments among the ranks of anti-union 
employers set out in a businesslike 
way to destroy, insofar as they 
could, the labor union movement jn 
America. Local anti-union associa- 
tions of employers sprang up all over 
the country in the years 1920 and 
1921. These local associations com. 
bined with industry or trade associa- 
tions of an anti-union character, such 
as the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, in nationwide groups such as 
the American Plan Open Shop Con- 
ference or the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

The local and trade associations of 
this character had two faces—the 
one they showed to the public and 
the other which they showed to the 
employe. They spread public propa- 
ganda to the effect that union organi- 
ation was a bad thing and that they 
themselves were acting in behalf of 
the workers’ rights to employment. 

With this campaign as a back- 
ground, many of them launched a 
fight on genuine labor organizations, 
using labor spies, disrupting unions, 
coercing employers into breaking 
contracts, blacklisting union mem- 
bers, furnishing strikebreakers and 
otherwise harassing union organiza- 
tions. The first assault of the local 
associations was against the building 
trades and from there they spread 
out to other unions. 

The effects of this concerted anti- 
union drive, which extended from 
1920 down through the early Thir- 
ties, were notable. Union member- 
ship in general declined almost stead- 
ily as a result of the onslaught. Col- 
lective bargaining was weakened or 
eliminated in a number of industries. 

With the passage of the NIRA 
and later the Wagner Act, and with 
the tremendous upsurge in union or- 
ganization which began in 1933 and 
which has continued to date, the 
struggle entered another phase. To- 
day, I believe, there is far less anti- 
union sentiment among employers 
than there was when these anti- 
union associations were in their hey- 
day and were abie to trample upon 
the rights of workers unhampered by 
either public opinion or the govern- 
ment. 

However, there remains a power- 
ful minority of employers who are 
only awaiting economic and political 
conditions which will enable them to 
renew their drive to smash trade 
unionism in the United States. 
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LTHOUGH there is no 
A authentic record re- 
vealing exactly when 
labor was first organized in 
Montana, it is definitely 
known that collective bar- 
gaining took place at Butte 
back in 1876. 

In that year W. A. Clark 
and Marcus Daly, mine op- 
etators, threatened to cut 
the wages of their employes. 
Pressure for the wage re- 
ductions came from Salt 
Lake City, then the financial 
center east of San Fran- 
cisco. Reacting swiftly to 
the employers’ threat, a 
workers’ organization is- 
sued an ultimatum to the op- 
erators in which they stated 
that unless a wage contract 
was signed within three 
days, some 400 miners would go out 
on strike. The contract was signed. 

Under this agreement $3.50 was 
made the wage for quartz miners 
working either a ten-hour day shift 
or a nine-hour night shift. Placer 
miners were to receive $4 a day. 
This contract was signed on June 3, 
1876, just twenty-two days before 
the battle of the Little Big Horn 
where General Custer made his last 
stand. 

The Butte Workingmen’s Unior 
appeared June 13, 1878, and is be- 
lieved to be the same organization 
that participated in the mine wage 
dispute of 1876. The Butte Work- 
ingmen’s Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in 
1912 as Federal Labor Union 12985. 
It is often said to be the oldest 
union, with continuous existence, in 


the West. 
In 1880 the miners withdrew from 
the Butte Workingmen’s Union 


and formed the Butte Miners Union. 
From that time on, the organization 
of unions progressed rapidly all over 
Western Montana. 
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By JAMES D. GRAHAM 


President, Montana State 
Federation of Labor 


Before the railways were built in 
the state, ore was transported to the 
mills by wagons, sometimes for dis- 
tances of hundreds of miles. Three 
or four wagons were coupled and 
drawn by as many as ten or twelve 
span of horses, or twelve to four- 
teen span of oxen. The drivers of 
these wagon trains were organized ; 
if they had not been, the ore would 
not have been handled at the union- 
ized mills and concentrators. 

The following list gives the date 
of organization for a number of 
unions established at Butte in the 
early days: 

The Bootblacks, organized July 
19, 1881; Mechanics Union, Au- 
gust, 1881; Cooks and Waiters 
(Knights of Labor), December, 
.1881; Building Laborers, 1882; 
“Typographical Union, December, 
1882; Clerks Union, 1884; Tailors 
Union, 1886; Silver Bow Trade and 
Labor Assembly (Knights of La- 
bor), January 3, 1887; Amalga- 
mated. Society of Engineers, 1888 ; 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, May, 1889; Carpenters and 


Joiners, May, 1890; Iron 
Moulders, August, 1890; 
Stationary Engineers, April, 
1891; Bricklayers and Ma- 
sons, January, 1891; Brew- 
ery Workers (Knights of 
Labor), 1892; Plumbers, 
1892. 

One of the oldest, most 
aggressive and most pro- 
gressive women’s unions in 
the West, the Women’s 
Protective Union, was or- 
ganized in 1890. Today it 
is affiliated with the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes. 

Lodge 29 of the Interna- 
tional Association of Ma- 
chinists, organized in 1888, 
was possibly the first local 
unit of that international 
formed west of the Missis- 
sippi. This was before locals 
of the I.A.M. existed in many of the 
major cities of the country. 

In 1890 members of Lodge 29 
working for the Montana Union 
Railroad were receiving the highest 
wages paid on any railroad in North 
America—$4 for a nine-hour day. 
At that time the wages for die 
sinkers in Massachusetts were as 
low as $1.65 for a ten-hour day, and 
workers following many other trades 
were receiving similar niggardly pay. 
It was a low-wage era. 

The State Bill Posters Union was 
organized at Anaconda in 1893. The 
Typographical Union at Helena was 
organized in 1883, at Great Falls in 
1889 and at Missoula in 1894. The 
Butte Teamsters Union was char- 
tered in 1902. 

In the Nineties and for many 
years after, labor in Montana was 
better organized than in many more 
populous states. 

The Montana Trades and Labor 
Council, now the Montana State 
Federation of Labor, was organized 
in 1894. Like most of the new un- 
ions organized in Montana’s some- 
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what turbulent early days, the State 
Federation was an independent body. 
Not yet affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it organ- 
ized unions of workers not covered 
by any international and issued char- 
ters to these new organizations. 

Deciding that it could not function 
with maximum effectiveness as an 
unattached organization, the Mon- 
tana State Federation of Labor affi- 
liated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1907. 

The early years of this century 
were filled with bitterness, strife and 
sometimes frustration for members 
of organized labor in Montana. 
The order of the day was “govern- 
ment by injunction.” 

The Montana telephone workers’ 
strike was undoubtedly the most far- 
reaching labor struggle in the state 
during that period. Though the tele- 
phone had not yet become the taken- 
for-granted component of everyday 
life in America that it now is, the 
strike did have a pronounced effect 
on those relatively few business and 
home users of the instrument. After 
a long and difficult fight with many 
ramifications, the strikers emerged 
victorious, securing a statewide 
agreement. Since that time—a 
period of thirty-seven years—there 
has never been any other telephone 
strike in Montana. 

With the signing of the agreement 
Montana became the first state 
whose telephone workers had a 
statewide accord with their em- 
ployer. Even today there probably 
are not many other states where the 
telephone workers are covered by 
similar agreements. 

There were numerous other 
strikes of varying degrees of in- 
tensity early in the century. The 
unions were sued frequently by un- 
fair employers and it seemed for 
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= adopted a resolution in favor of old- 


a while as if labor would never win 
one of these suits. 

But gradually the tide began to 
turn. Labor in Montana was bet- 
ter organized than in most states at 
that time, its powers of resistance 
were substantial and there was a 
healthy public opinion favorable to 
labor. 

On economic and social questions, 
the Montana Federation of Labor 
has been less conservative than the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The reason for this is that the 





Mining, especially the mini 


of copper, is important indusz, ; 


American Federation of Labor re 
flects the aggregate views of labor 
in all the states, those that are pro- 
gressive and those that are not g9 
progressive, whereas Montana labor, 
with its militant history, is usually 
in the vanguard. For example, it 
was away back in 1905 that the 
Montana State Federation of Labor 


age pensions, but it was not until 
1927, I believe, that the American 
Federation of Labor went on record 
in favor of this proposal. 

Trade union organization has reg- 
istered steady gains in Montana 
since the birth of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Like the labor move- 
ments in other states, we have had 
our downs as well as our ups, but 
the trend in general has been one of 
growth and progress. The many 
unions of the American Federation 
of Labor in our state are serving 
their members well, and they are 
planning already how to help the 
warriors most effectively when they 
come back from overseas. 

Organized labor in the state of 
Montana has come a long way since 
the miners’ strike of 1876. No 
longer do we have government by 
injunction. Instead we have what 
American workers have always 
sought—government by the people 
. . . for the people. 
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isually Sergeant Charles E. (Commando) >The Nationa! War Labor Board } An increase of $15 a month in pay 
ple, it Kelly, Pittsburgh war hero, was to has advised its regional offices that received by white collar workers in 
it the ihe initiated into Local 249, Interna- employes of several hundred com- the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Labor fftional Brotherhood of Teamsters, panies servicing the nation’s rail- areas, announced in May by the 
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from a war plant and bond tour. for comparable work as are direct has been set aside by the National 
: employes of the roads. War Labor Board. 
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Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators Labor Relations Board, the Balti- Hse orgs cane a a 
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and Paperhangers without having to more Transit Company has paid hall be deemed to have refused to 
ay any initiation fees. $8040 in back pay to six men un- bargain when he handles individual 
Local 6, Hotel and Club Empl lawfully discharged in 1942 for rievances without reference to the 
4 ocal 0, Fiotel an ub Employes, union activities. union which has a lawful contract 
New York City, announces that cueaniies Gi canbe 
27,000 hotel workers in the metrop- )} Wage increases running as high as 6 Pran 
olis have been guaranteed $500 $9 a week have’ been won for office , 
worth of life insurance under a_ and clerical workers in the hardware ? Members of Local 2, Retail Clerks 
group plan, twenty-six weeks of industry at Alameda County, Calif., International Protective Association, 
benefits in case of illness or accident, represented by Local 20744, Office have won a wage increase of seven 
and twenty-one days of free hos- Employes Union: and one-half cents an hour for all 
pitalization. employes of a large drug store chain 
> Purchase of war bonds aggregating at St. Paul, Minn. 
bLocal 421, National Association of $5,656,000 is announced by the In- 
Letter Carriers, San Antonio, Tex., ternational Printing Pressmen and }>Employes of the Washington, 
has organized a minstrel group Assistants Union. D. C., Gas Light Company have 
which raises money that is donated voted for an American Federation of 
regularly to the Robert B. Green } Local 484, Hotel and Restaurant Labor union. For many years the 
Hospital for the maintenance of its Employes, has signed up the wait-  utility’s employes. were members of 
polio clinic. resses at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. a company union. 
>The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers has been certified by e 
the National Labor Lelations Board enariil for nem l0 ment? 
as the bargaining agent for specified ° 
employes at the Neches Butane ‘ 
i- Company, Port Neches, Tex. (Continued from Page 5) 
il 
n >Steamfitters’ Local 235 of Port- posed whether the emphasis is put provisions are extremely generous. 
d land, Ore., has appropriated another on the need to provide security for Agriculture has its protection in 








$4000 for the servicemen’s canteen 
at the Portland railroad station. The 
local union’s USO contributions 


total $29,000. 


> The winning of an average increase 
of five cents an hour is announced 
by Local 135, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


> Priority of employment to mem- 
bers in the armed forces upon their 
return has been voted by Local 33, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers, Joliet, Ill. 


>Local 23259, Office Employes 
Union, Providence, R. I., has won 
collective bargaining rights for the 
office and clerical workers employed 
at the Walsh-Kaiser shipyard, 


August, 1944. 


industry so that it may expand to 
give full employment at adequate 
wages to support the industrial mar- 
ket, or whether the emphasis is put 
on the need to provide security for 
workers in the way of full employ- 
ment at adequate wages -so that in- 
dustry, too, may have full employ- 
ment and an opportunity to expand. 
Both the production and the market 
are ready and waiting. The prob- 
lem is to get them together through 
the joint efforts of government, in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor. 
Industry has its unemployment 
compensation to tide it over the 
transition period. This has been 
provided through the fiscal policy of 
the government by which tax credit 
has been established in the Treasury. 
This may be drawn on in a year or 
years of loss after the war, The 


the parity provisions and guaranteed 
prices. 

Workers in industry are alone in 
having no adequate provisions made 
for them in times of loss of earning 
power. 

State unemployment benefits are 
notoriously lacking in liberality and, 
in addition, millions of workers are 
either not covered or have lost their 
rights through migration to take 
their part in the war effort. They are 
equally entitled to security while 
they are seeking to regain their earn- 
ing capacity. It is not a selfish de- 
mand. 

Unless workers do have this secu- 
rity—with other provisions to pro- 
vide them with jobs—there will be 
no adequate market for industry. 

Instead, there will be a grave and 
growing danger to our economy. 
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very few of us got back to our 
bundles of supplies. 

Besides, there was immediate 
work to be done. Machine-guns 
were sputtering everywhere and 
snipers were shooting out of ditches 
and trees. We had to clear them 
out. Before I had barely got on my 
feet, I had to silence a machine-gun 
about twenty-five feet from me. 

The next few days we fought in 
and out of foxholes and behind 
bushes and hedges. Nobody ate 
anything much except a few choco- 
late bars, and we didn’t get more 
than three hours’ sleep a night. We 
lost a lot of men, but we finally got 
the area cleared of Germans, and 
our regiment got back together 
again. 

Next we took a couple of bridges 
and made preparations to blow them 
up if the Germans started across 
them. We also set up mines along 
roads, ready to go off if Jerry sent 
tanks down. On D-Day-pius-4 we 
captured 135 prisoners, members of 
the old Afrika Korps that my divi- 
sion had fought in Africa. That 
made the boys feel pretty good. 

We had originally thought that 
we would be sent back to England 
in a couple of days for another mis- 
sion, but our force did such a good 
job we were kept there to protect 
the flank of the troops taking Cher- 
bourg. 





































1 Jumped Into Normandy 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Our next job was to take about 
six small towns the Germans were 
holding. We met plenty of opposi- 
tion—German Schmeizer guns, 
which are like our tommy guns, and 
German 88s. The 88 is the worst 
thing we met. It shoots straight 
out, like a pistol, and when it hits 
it blows evgrything in a ten-yard 
radius ie tach There was no 
shortage of them either. Some of 
the prisoners we took said they had 
been issued new weapons fifteen 
days before we landed, and believe 
me there were no flies on their stuff. 
Some of it looked a little tinny, but 
it performed O.K. 

It was while we were outside a 
small French town that I got hit. 
We'd been exchanging fire with the 
Jerries in the town, but we couldn’t 
dig them out. At dawn on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, I was making a 
routine patrol around our trenches 
to see that everything was all right 
when a German shell took off my 
left leg at the knee just as I was 
crawling back in. Immediately after, 
the order .came through from head- 
quarters to evacuate our positions in 
five minutes so that heavy artillery 
could shell the town. I thought it 
was all over for me. I knew the 
men would never get back if they 
tried to take me along, so I had to 
stay. I gave one of my buddies all 
of my personal belongings, including 


Union Ladel—Your Good Friend 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Soon after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment launched an educational cam- 
paign for better knowledge of food 
and nutrition among our members 
and for improved eating facilities in 
plants. 

The campaign was conducted 
jointly with the government’s na- 
tional nutrition program and con- 
sisted in urging and aiding central 
labor unions and our women’s auxil- 
iaries to obtain representation on all 
city and state nutrition committees. 
Weekly feature articles containing 
practical information on food and 
nutrition have been supplied to the 
labor press. This work has received 
nationwide recognition. 
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The one great contribution for 
postwar which can be made by union 
men and women is that of keeping 
American wages, hours and working 
conditions on a high plane and striv- 
ing to lift them to an ever higher 
plane, thus insuring the people of 
America economic freedom. 

Just as Old Glory, the American 
eagle and the Statue of Liberty are 
the symbols of our great republic, 
which has set an example for the 
peoples of all nations, so the union 
label, shop card and service button 
are the emblems that set the stand- 
ards for wage-earners all over the 
world who are yearning and strug- 
gling to obtain industrial justice and 
economic freedom. 


a German pistol I had picked up 
and I lay down in the ditch with, 
supply of hand grenades. I figured 
they would at least take care of any 
Jerries who happened my way. 
When the artillery fire started, the 
boys really did a thorough job. Shells 
screamed over my head for the next 
four hours. I just covered my face 
with my helmet and prayed. | 
seemed like four years. 
The shelling stopped at noon and 
I had not been hit. From then until 
dark, which was about 11 P.M. over 
there, nobody came near. I hada 
tourniquet on my leg and the bleed- 
ing had stopped, but I was getting 
weaker and weaker. Finally, I heard 
a patrol approach. I didn’t know if 
he was friend or enemy, so I grabbed 
a hand grenade and at the same time 
gave the password for that day. I'd 
have let him have it if he hadn't 
come back with the proper counter- 
sign. It was lucky that he had ap- 
peared before midnight. For I didn’t 
know the next day’s password. 
The patrol got a stretcher bearer 
for me. I was back at the Battalion 
Aid Station later that night. Next 
day they put me on a C-47, 
When I got back here, I knew 
what I had been fighting for. Be- 
lieve me, nothing I saw over there 
looked anywhere near as good as the 


oS China 


(Continued from Page 7) 


out and has adhered. to it faithfully. 

In our country as in yours the 
unions have expanded greatly in 
recent years. But, of course, trade 
unionism still has a long way to 
go in China before it can boast 
such membership figures as yours. 
A year ago the Chinese Association 
of Labor, after having made large 
gains, had on its rolls a total of 
618,000 members. 

Today China’s workers are en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the invaders. United with their 
Allied comrades, they are exerting 
themselves to the utmost in the 
common effort to defeat the enemy. 

When the war is over and the vic- 
tory won, the workers of China will 
cooperate with the people of the 
United Nations to build an eternal 
peace on the basis of the Four Free- 
doms, as proclaimed in the Atlantic 
Charter. And they will endeavor to 
hasten the industrialization of our 
ancient land so that the standards of 
living of the Chinese people as a 
whole may be raised to new levels. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Gardener's Luck 


HE NAYLOR boys _ hurried 

through the alley toward their 
victory garden. As they approached 
it they saw George Creamer and 
Norma, his sister, already at work 
in the plot next to theirs. 

“Hello!” the brothers called when 
ithey came within hailing distance. 

“Hi yourselves,” George an- 
swered as Norma waved a greeting, 
“You're late. The bugs beat you!” 

“Oh, gee, what have they done 
now?” asked Irving Naylor. 

“Done et,” replied George. 

“Yep, looks like they done et a 

full meal, too,” said Frank, Irving’s 
younger brother. 
' “Maybe you can save some of 
your tomatoes. We had some of 
those pests, but we sprayed them. 
Here’s our spray gun. The stuff in 
it is the best around. You're wel- 
come to use it,” offered George. 

“Dad says you should pick off 
some of the bugs first,” Norma 
put in. “Anyway you take it. you 
fight to win your victory. That’s an- 
other reason for the name,” she said 
and laughed as she tossed some 
weeds aside. 

“Get in there and fight!” ex- 
horted Irving, and he and Frank 
went to work. 

“Carolyn and Julia are coming 
over about noon, and I think they’re 
going to bring some lunch,” Norma 
said as she weeded. 

“We brought some sandwiches,” 
said Irv. “Gosh, but these things 
are thick,” he went on as he dropped 
the bugs in a sack. 

“Anyone else going to work to- 
day?” asked Frank. 

“T understood Flo and Sherman 
are coming. Sherm will be late be- 
cause he had to go ’way out to 
Longview this morning to take some 
stuff to his grandmother.” 

“Did you know she is working in 
a defense plant ?” asked Norma. 

“No, but I wouldn’t put it past 
her. I think she’s one fine person,” 
said Frank. “I hope she sends some 
cookies with Sherm.” 

“What do you expect? If she’s 
working she doesn’t have time to 
mess around baking cookies for the 
friends of her grandchildren,” came 





from George, who had worked up to 
the far end of the row. 

“There’s Florence now,” Norma 
announced. 

“We were talking about you and 
Sherm,” George said. 

“Really we were talking about 
your grandmother’s cookies,” cor- 
rected Frank. 

“How flattering! I suppose you 
think they’re good enough to eat?” 
she bantered. 

“You bet,” was the response. 

. “Do you suppose Sherm will think 

to ask for a couple dozen?” teased 
Norma. “I don’t think any less 
would make any impression on this 
outfit.” 

“Riddles, always riddles!” said 
Flo. “But I’ve work to do. A hun- 
gry world is looking to me for 
food !” 

The newcomer began to inspect 
her victory garden plot. 

“You know, a little rain would do 
this stuff some good,” she remarked 
as she began to hoe around some 


plants. 
“Gosh, wouldn’t it?” came from 
the Naylors. “Maybe we could 


drown some of these bugs.” 

“No such luck. They thrive. They 
take to water like ducks.” 

“You're so encouraging,” 
served Frank. 

“Aiways glad to boost morale,’ 
said George. 

“Say, here comes Sherm, and he 
has a bag of something all right,” 
said Flo, as her brother came into 
view. 
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“Yes, and Caro and Julia are 
trailing him.” 

There was a buzz of talk as the 
three newcomers joined the garden- 
ers. 

“Gram sent some refreshments,” 
Sherm announced as he carefully put 
the bag he carried on a clean board 
lying nearby. “We’re to save them 
for lunch.” 

“Cookies?” asked Norma. 

“Yeah, a whole sack full.” 

“Wow! Didn’t I tell you she was 
wonderful ?” demanded Frank. 

“Sure. We all agree. And it’s 
only about a couple of hours till 
lunch time!” said Irving. “Back to 
the plow!” 

The young people worked dili- 
gently until almost twelve and were 
glad of an excuse to rest and eat. 
There were sandwiches and cookies 
for all, and Mrs. Stallman, who 
lived in the neat little white house 
beside the garden plots, called for 
one of the boys to come get some 
ice-cold lemonade she had made fo- 
them. 

“What a treat!” said George as 
he took the pail from her. “We 
surely do thank you.” 

“Boy, oh boy, do we ever have 
good luck?” whooped Sherm. 

It was late afternoon when the 
hot and tired Junior Union garden- 
ers picked up their tools and locked 
them in the shed. 

“Now if we could just have a little 
rain,” said Carolyn. 

“T’m going to wish for a whole lot 
while I’m about it,” said her partner, 
Julia. 

“And it looks like you get your 
wish,” said Flo. “Just see those 
clouds over toward the west.” 

“Sure enough, and it looks like a 
lot of rain.” 

“Let’s run for home,” suggested 
George. 

“Yep, the garden, not us, needs 
it,” said Norma. “See you tomor- 
row.” 

As the boys and girls scurried for 
shelter the rain came. 

“Are we ever in luck?” asked Ir- 
ving as he and Frank bounded up 
the steps to their home. “Just look 
at it pour!” 
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HERE'S HOW YOU DO Ii 


Take an ordinary business-size envelope and 
cut off the sides. Open the envelope and flatten. Take 
magazine and place fold in line with bottom of envelope. 
Roll tightly, seal and address. 
If the serviceman has an APO address and has requested 
the magazine*, use a 2-cent stamp. Without a request, the 
magazine must be mailed flat in a large envelope, sealed, 
and the postage is 12 cents. On a magazine going to a 
serviceman with an FPO address, no request is required; 
mail rolled, as explained above, attaching a 2-cent stamp. 
*A copy of the magazine going to an APO address at the 2-cent rate 4 = 
must be rolled and marked IN RESPONSE TO REQUEST in left-hand 2 
corner, This rolled copy must be taken to a postoffice with serviceman’s 4 
letter. Clerk will affix stamp to show there was bonafide : 
reauest for magazine. No rolled copy dropped in a mail box 
will be delivered. To mail at the 2-cent rate to an APO you 
mrst have a separate request for each issue—one letter 
will net cover more than one issue. 
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‘ - DO YOUR BIT TO COMBAT 
é ANTI-LABOR PROPAGANDA 











